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CHAPTEE I. 

** It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which shed to earth above the sun 
A light of Paradise." 

Shelley. 

During this time Christine and Maude 
had drawn together a good deal. We 
know the thoughts that were uppermost 
in the mind of each, and different as they 
were, there was still enough similarity in 
them to give the two girls a sort of fellow- 
feeling. Christine had paid several visits 
to Mrs. Menteith's, and Peter's attentions 
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had become so marked that she could 
hardly have misunderstood them; but e very- 
time she saw him she became more and 
more sure that she never could like him, 
Whether or no she could marry him she 
had not decided, and she determined to 
defer as long as possible the evil day on 
which she would be called on to make up 
her mind. All this she confided to Maude ; 
and she, who at the moment felt that, if 
a man were not Eustace Simmonds, it did 
not much signify who he was, received the 
communication sympathetically. It was a 
relief to discuss some one's love affairs, 
though she would not mention her own. 
But Christine, after Mr. Simmonds had 
called two or three times more in Hertford 
Street, and had assumed a position of 
increasing intimacy, had guessed the state 
of the case ; and so, although Maude did 
not openly talk about the matter, Christine 
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entered enough into her ideas to be able 
often to say little things that fitted into 
Maude's mood, and she in return grew 
more and more fond of her. 

The cousins were both the better for 
the experiences they were going through. 
There is always something wanting in a 
girl who has never given or received affec- 
tion of that sort. Till then they look upon 
loving and being loved, either as an ex- 
citement, a triumph, a road to a good 
marriage, or (and this among many of the 
better sort) as an intensely comic thing ; 
a temporary aberration of intellect, to be 
treated with scorn and mockery by all 
persons of sense. Till lately Christine had 
longed for admirers as a means of release 
from her Falconbridge life ; and Maude had 
looked at her engaged neighbours, and 
thought how supremely ridiculous they 
were. But now it was different with 
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both. Christine was beginning to feel 
very apologetic to her poor vulgar friend, 
who, spite of his freckles and dust-coloured 
hair, she could see was growing sincerely- 
attached to her, and for whom she could 
not conjure up the least responsive feeling. 
His admiration, instead of pleasing, bur- 
dened and bored her, and often she would 
have been glad if he would have restored 
his allegiance to Miss Esme Beech. Maude 
had, on the other hand, grown suddenly 
tolerant of the follies she had once scorned, 
and could even witness without a laugh 
that most peculiar symptom of the malady, 
the impulse of two young people to sing 
in church from the same hymn-book, when 
there are plenty of spare ones in the seat. 
The whole thing struck her in a new 
light, and she began to perceive the beauty 
and pathos underlying this and other 
kindred sillinesses. 
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One morning Christine found two letters 
in her plate, both in well-known hand- 
writings ; one was from her mother, the 
other from Mrs. Menteith. She opened 
the one with the Falconbridge postmark 
first, and found it ran thus : — 

"My dearest Christine, 

"Times are very bad here, and 
the tradesmen are getting impertinent 
about their bills. Marmont put a penny a 
pound on the beef last week, and when I 
found fault, said it was interest for the 
unpaid quarter. Then I threatened to take 
my custom away, and he replied it was 
a precious custom to take anywhere, and 
I was quite welcome. The grocer was 
nearly as bad. Really, the insolence of the 
lower classes nowadays is shocking; I 
think it must be all along of those board 
schools. 
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" Fifty pounds would clear us, but wliere 
to turn for them I don't know ! Do you 
think you could get them from Lady 
Loder? We would be sure to pay her 
before the end of the year ; and really, as 
she takes you away from your own flesh 
and blood, she ought to do something for 
you. Not but what I am glad you are not 
here, as it makes one mouth less to feed. 

" Charlotte gave warning on Tuesday 
because of the Australian mutton, so we 
shall be without a servant. Beatrix could 
do the cooking; but I don't wish her to 
get her hands red, especially now, for 
which I have a reason. 

" From what I hear, you don't seem to 
be doing much for yourself in London. I 
am not sure somebody is not doing more 
here ; but that's between you and me and 
the post. 

"Mrs. Skipton has taken Charlotte, 
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which, after her mean conduct to me about 
the mutton, is not acting like a lady. I 
have told Bee not to bow to Lucy Skipton 
in church. 

" Hoping you are well, I remain 
" Your affectionate mother, 
"Arabella Ransoms. 
" P.S. — Twelve o'clock. The shoemaker 
has just sent in his acconnt. Four pairs 
of boots, and a charge of three shillings 
and sixpence for putting new elastics to 
my old ones ! Help us, Christine, if you 
can." 

The girl hastily thrust this missive into 
her pocket ; it was quite impossible that 
she should make any such application to 
Lady Loder, who had already laid out a 
sum which Falconbridge imagination would 
hardly grasp, on her dress. And this was 
home ! And in this home she would 
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have to live, perhaps doing the cooking to 
save Beatrix's hands from growing red ! 
What did her mother's hints about Bee 
mean ? Could the curate be falling in love 
with her ? 

No, she could never go back there to 
stay ! She would be a governess. But 
alas ! in these days of horrid examinations 
and certificates, young ladies can no longer 
find situations on the strength of possessing 
"Brewer's Guides" to most subjects. 
Happily there was that other alternative. 
She opened the second letter, and read as 
follows : — 

"My darling Christine, 

"We are planning an expe- 
dition to St. Albans, by coach, on Wednes- 
day next. We mean to take the whole of 
the outside, and to spend a delightful day. 

"It will be all spoilt i^ you will not 
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accompany us ; at least, I know one of our 
party who would fail us! But you will 
come, dearest; will you not? Do you 
think you could persuade Miss Loder, of 
whom I have heard so micchy to join us ? 
So dear a friend of my Christine's would 
be more than welcome. 

" Ever your most loving 

" Augusta." 

On this latter effusion Lady Loder was 
consulted, and advised that Christine should 
accept, but hesitated about Maude. 

" Yqu see, I don't know Mrs. Menteith, 
and she is no chaperon for you." 

" Please let me go, Cousin Mary ; I 
should like to see the abbey, and I should 
enjoy a whiff of fresh air more than I can 
say." 

"I wonder if Effie would go. If she 
would take you I should not mind." 
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" I'll write at once," said Maude. " You 
would have no objection, would you, Chris- 
tine, to ask Mrs. Menteith to let her be 
of the party ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! " said Christine. 

A few hours later Maude received an 
answer from Mrs. Carew, saying that both 
she and Maurice would willingly go if it 
could be managed; and as Mrs. Menteith 
was "only too delighted to extend her 
invitation to dear Mrs. Carew," it was all 
easily arranged. 

Wednesday came, and the weather was 
propitious. The party arrived two and 
three at a time at the White Horse Cellar. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Menteith (the 
latter arrayed in a rather remarkable 
yachting toilette, and a sailor's hat), and 
Peter in a yellow suit that exactly matched 
his freckles. A servant followed, bearing 
a huge luncheon-basket. Next came Effie 
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and Maurice, with the two girls; then 
Mr. Escrick, a young man of twenty-one, 
chosen apparently so as not to be a rival 
to Peter ; and then Mr. and Mrs. Manton — 
she a yery outr^e'looking young lady, in an 
extremely tight white jersey and a scarlet 
velvet Tam o' Shanter, and he a subdued 
little man, who was three-quarters hidden 
behind the armload of wraps and rugs 
which he carried for his wife. 

" Where are Mr. and Miss Langley ? 
^* I'm afraid they will be late." 

" I think I see them coming now." 

" No." 

" Please take your seats ; it is within 
three minutes of starting time." 

There was a scramble up the steps as 
Augusta marshalled them all to their 
places. Christine and Peter, Mrs. Manton 
and Mr. Escrick, sat in front ; Mr. Men- 
teith on the box-seat ; the rest behind. 
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" Give lis just five minutes' law, in case 
our two friends should arrive." 

But the coachman was inexorable ; and 
as the clock struck they started. 

No one spoke much at first ; they were 
all occupied with the novelty of the posi- 
tion, and with a slight anxiety as to how 
they should steer through the crowd in 
Bond Street; but they soon found there 
was nothing to fear, and began to be 
amused at the way the foot-passengers all 
turned round to gaze up at them, and with 
the glimpses they got into the first floors 
of the shops and houses. 

" Should you object to filling the vacant 
places, if there should be any passengers 
waiting at the Langham ? " asked the 
guard. 

" None at all," replied Mr. Menteith. 

As they drew up, a man was seen stand- 
ing on the pavement, who, after a short 
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parley with the guard, began climbing up 
the side of the coach. 

Maude could hardly refrain from utter- 
ing an exclamation when his face became 
visible; it was none other than Eustace 
Simmonds ! 

" I believe I ought to ask this lady if I 
may occupy the spare seat," said he, taking 
off his hat to Mrs. Menteith, who gladly 
accorded her permission ; then, turning to 
Maude, he continued, " I have long wanted 
to see the abbey, and I am fortunate in 
finding so many friends ; " and, in a lower 
voice, "I hope you are not angry with me?" 

Maude said " No," and nothing more ; 
but her prospect of enjoyment had in- 
creased tenfold. 

" I heard of your intended expedition, 
and made up my mind to take my chance 
of a place, if it had to be an inside one ; 
but I'm lucky for once." 
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The fact was, more and more pressure 
was being pnt on him by his tradesmen. 
A creditor had threatened immediate pro- 
ceedings unless he were satisfied, and had 
refused to listen to any expostulations or 
entreaties. At last, with great hesitation, 
Eustace had taken out of his desk thirty 
pounds of the subscriptions which had 
been handed over to him for the Maiden- 
head party, and sent the man away. After 
all, he said to himself, it didn't much 
matter ; he had money coming in a week 
hence, and he should then put the six 
notes back at once. But the tailor whis- 
pered in confidence to his brother-in-law, 
the cigar-dealer, that that slippery fellow 
Simmonds seemed rather flush of money 
just now ; and this worthy hastened down 
forthwith with his account, and a tale of 
a broken bank, which obliged him to ask 
for immediate settlement. 
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Again Eustace's powers of persuasion 
proved vain, and he was obliged to give 
him a cheque for twenty-five pounds more 
of the water-party fund, which stood in his 
name at his banker's. Simmonds had less 
compunction at the dishonourable means 
he had used for extricating himself from 
his difficulty, than many another man 
would have felt. There were other deeds 
of as questionable a kind hidden behind 
the veil of the past, and his conscience 
was not susceptible. Moreover, he was 
a good dissembler, and so it came that 
he looked just as usual as he left his 
rooms and ran against Captain Hotham. 

"Good morning, Hotham. Where are 
you off to at this early hour ? " 

" I'm going to the Cellar to see the 
St. Albans coach start ; the Loder girls 
are going on it, and a lot of their friends. 
Will you come ? " 
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" No, thank you ; I'm going up to Port- 
land Place. Good-bye." And Eustace 
jumped into a hansom and drove to the 
Langham Hotel, in hopes of being able 
to join the party there, without having to 
betray to the captain that he wished to 
go with them, and had not been asked, 
or even known of their plan. 

As the coach rolled along he did not 
embarrass Maude by singling her out, but 
talked to every one, and contributed very 
much to the hilarity of the occupants of 
the back seats. He chaffed Mrs. Menteith 
in a way that made Maude tremble, for 
fear she should suspect that she was being 
made fun of; but that lady was quite 
impenetrably satisfied with herself, and 
perceived nothing. 

" Were you at the last party at Somerset 
House ? " he inquired, gravely. 

" Not at the last one," she replied — 
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which, indeed, was quite true. "How 
lovely the picture-gallery is ! I could spend 
hours looking at those paintings. I am 
not sure I like all that white and gold ; 
it looks chaste, certainly, but rather cold." 
Mrs. Menteith had once been to a per- 
formance at Somerset House, given in aid 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital. She made a 
practice of attending charity concerts at 
all the big houses; she was then in a 
position to allude to them afterwards, 
as if she were one of the most intimate 
habitudes of the place. She also made a 
point of taking all her servants from the 
higher grades of the peerage, and then 
sometimes, by insisting on a personal 
character, she made acquaintance with 
ladies whom she would afterwards talk of 
as "dear Lady Helmore," or "that sweet 
creature. Lady Janet Brisbane." How- 
ever, her efforts were futile; she never 
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passed even into the outer courts of the 
aristocracy. Perhaps, when the game at 
WoUaston is worked up, and there are a 
couple of thousand head to be killed in a 
day, the sporting members of the peerage 
will drag their unwilling spouses there in 
December, and shoot old Menteith's phea- 
sants and drink his claret and champagne, 
and laugh at him and his vulgar wife ; 
but though the preliminaries are begun, 
the result is as yet small, and the outcome 
uncertain. 

Mrs. Menteith's method was old and worn 
out, and therefore ineffectual. Nowadays 
there is a path which offers more chance 
of success, but which somehow she missed 
in her researches. She should have taken 
a good house in Belgrave Square, and 
engaged a cordon-bleuj and gone in for I 

being eccentric and clever. Eccentricity 
is easily managed. She might, for instance, 



I 
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have chosen to be waited on by female 
servants only, selected for their good looks, 
and dressed in a becoming uniform. She 
might also have played some hitherto ex- 
clusively manly instrument (if one could 
be found) ; or, still better, one from Siberia 
or Burmah, for if no one had ever heard 
it before, high proficiency would be un- 
necessary. 

The reputation for cleverness and sestheti- 
cism is less easy to gain, but a great deal 
may be done at little cost, by reading 
scientific and irreligious articles in reviews, 
(taking care to keep to those of last year, 
because, though they are not old enough 
to be antiquated, they are old enough to 
have been forgotten by the world, and 
they need therefore not be thoroughly 
understood, or accurately remembered) and 
by wearing very limp draperies, in Vene- 
tian red and plush, with puffed sleeves 
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slashed with appropriate hues. These 
garments must be carefully designed, with- 
out regard to cost. G-reat is the art of 
puflfing by means of puflfe, but rich is the 
reward. There is an inarticulate language 
in a puff that speaks volumes, and urges 
the beholder to throw aside all grovelling 
considerations, and meet in the grand 
sisterhood of sympathetic souls, manifested 
to the world through arrangements in 
" terra-cotta." 

It is also essential to have doubts, which 
should never be stated, for fear some 
ofiBcious friend should remove them; and 
to attend some ritualistic church with 
great regularity. If called to account for 
this apparent inconsistency, it is preferable, 
if possible, to quote Grerman ; but if this 
cannot be managed, there are good phrases 
going, about the " aesthetic sensibilities of 
man s higher nature." These should be 
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mumnired, as they sound best when only 
partially audible. 

I cannot but think that, if Mrs. Men- 
teith had tried this line, combining it, 
perhaps, with the old-fashioned plan of 
giving first-rate concerts, she would at 
least have made her way into that smaller 
section of smart society which frequents 
sales at Christie's, has intellectual diffi- 
culties, and longs for slashed puffs which 
it dares not mount. 

The party on the front seat were getting 
on happily. Mrs. Manton had at first been 
rather disappointed at finding Peter's at- 
tention entirely taken up with Christine, 
but she made the best of a bad business, 
and bestowed her smiles on a worthier 
recipient, Mr. Escrick. She had already 
confided to him that her parents had in- 
sisted, when she was only seventeen, on 
marrying her to " poor Charles," and that. 
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though she could imagine many women 
who would have heen happy with him, she, 
alas ! — and then she sighed. But perhaps it 
was foolish to expect too much; she was 
afraid she had been a silly romantic little 
thing when she married, but she had hoped 
for sympathy, and for some great high 
being who would love her and help her ; 
but somehow, " poor Charles ! " — and then 
she sighed again. 

And Mr. Escrick had said that if Mr. 
Manton didn't love and sympathise with 
her, he had better not have spoilt other 
people's chance of doing so ; and Mrs. 
Manton had gone on to bewail that he didn't 
know French, and so couldn't appreciate 
those delicious novels that she was so fond 
of. Happily she had friends who under- 
stood her better, and though mamma said 
a young married woman couldn't be too 
careful, she thought dear mamma didn't 
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realize what mental starvation life with 
an uncongenial soul is, to a fresh young 
nature; and Mr, Escrick looked upon her 
as a lovely, ill-used, lonely creature sigh- 
ing for intellectual companionship, and 
longed to kick " Charles " for his ill-usage 
of his beautiful treasure. 

" Do you see this, Miss Eansome ? " said 
Peter to Christine, showing her a round 
leather box. 

" What is it ? " 

" A pocket aneroid. I was so awfully 
anxious about the weather for to-day, that 
I bought it so as to be able to look con- 
stantly." 

" What a pretty little thing ! Did it 
prophesy good weather ? " 

" Yes ; it is at * fair.' Should you have 
come if it had rained ? " 

" I don't mind a few showers." 

"Then I wish it had rained; for the 
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rest" — nodding backwards to denote their 
fellow travellers — " would have stayed at 
home^ and yon and I should have gone 
together. I should have liked it awfully ! 
Should you ? " 

"Well, really, I don't think the others 
hurt us. The more the merrier, in my 
opinion." 

" You don't feel for me as I do for you. 
Miss Eansome — that I can see. I should 
be glad to go all round the world with you 
— quite, quite alone." 

" You would be very glad to get me 
home," said Christine, " for I should dis- 
appear when the ship started, and only re- 
emerge at the landing-place; I am the 
worst sailor that ever was. Do you like 
the sea ? " 

" Well, I haven't travelled much. Stupid 
work travelling alone. Shouldn't you like 
to see Mont Blanc, or the Falls of Niagara, 
or something ? " 
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" Yes, very mucli." 

"I've been at the Lake of Como. My 
eye ! how I should like to walk beside it 
with you, and hear the nightingales sing- 
ing, and look at the moon, and do all that 
fiort of thing, you know ! " 

" Really, Mr. Menteith, you are getting 
quite poetical. Shall we talk of something 
-else besides ourselves. I think they told 
us there was an old battle-field some- 
where in the neighbourhood : do you 
know where it is ? Barnet, I believe, was 
the name." 

" No,'* growled Peter, crossly. 

" Do you remember when the battle was 
fought ? " 

" Oh, I suppose in the civil wars ; it's 
always safe to say that." 

"Mr. Escrick," said Christine, "I dare 
^siy you can tell us when the Battle of 
Barnet was fought." 
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Mr. Escrick had not so long left his 
crammer's that he had forgotten his 
metrical history of England. He quickly 
ran over in his head — 

'' At Bamet next brave Warwick falls, in 1471, 
And in the same year Tewkesbury too, the cruel 
Edward won." 

" Yes," he said bravely, " it was in the 
Wars of the Roses, in 1471 ; Warwick was 
killed there. It was just before the Battle 
of Tewkesbury." 

" What a mind ! " murmured Mrs. Man- 
ton. " That is what I miss in Charles ; he 
has never been able to answer any question 
that was asked him, within my recollec- 
tion." 

Peter grew more and more irate, and 
said, "I hope you are not going to flirt 
with that young ass." 

And Christine replied, "I never flirt 
with anybody ; and besides, please remem- 
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ber that it is no business of yours who I 
flirt with ; " and they were so near quarrel- 
ling that Peter had to apologize, and they 
were again reconciled. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

"^'She looks and her heart is in heaven; but they 
fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colours are all passed away from her eyes." 

WOBDSWOETH. 

When they arrived at St. Albans, the 
Menteith servant emerged from the inside 
of the coach, and very soon raised pies, 
lobster salads, and Devonshire cream were 
spread on the already well-covered table at 
the inn. After luncheon they all started 
for the abbey, Mrs. Menteith saying, with 
a knowing look at Peter — 

"I think we had all better keep together ; 
but in case any one should get separated 
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from the rest, remember the coach leaves 
at four, and we must all be at the hotel 
punctually at that time." 

Now that the party was broken up into 
smaller groups, Eustace no longer made 
any secret of his wish to appropriate 
• Maude, and they strolled off together. 

" Do you remember the bit at the begin- 
ning of * Romola,' " said she, " where it 
talks of Old Florence and New Florence ; 
and how, after all, the things that change 
in the world, are as nothing to the things 
that do not change ? The sight of that old 
tower reminded me of it so strongly." 

" Yes, I remember the piece," he replied. 
" That tower hasn't changed much, I dare 
say, since the day it was finished; and 
human nature doesn't change much either* 
I can quite imagine that, on that day, a 
man and a woman walked beneath in its 
shadow, as we are doing now, and thought 
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the same thoughts which we are thinking 
now. Shall I tell you what those two were 
thinking of — or the man, at any rate ? " 

" If you like," responded Maude, looking 
straight before her, and seeing nothing. 

" I fancy, as he walked with the girl, he 
longed to tell her all that was in his mind ; 
but dared not, because her father had flocks 
and herds, and he was poor. And he 
thought how, if from his youth he could 
have foreseen this hour, he would have 
toiled and striven till he had many more 
sheep and oxen than her father possessed, 
and could have oflFered all to her. But 
now their positions were reversed ; he had 
wasted his time, and had nothing. If he 
had told her all this, what do you suppose 
the girl would have said ? Can you guess ? " 

But Maude had no answer to make, and 
at this moment she espied two tourists, 
who were contemplating them with opera- 
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glasses from the top of the tower ; so she 
turned hastily away, saying, " I really 
don't know. Shall we join Effie? there 
she is." 

They moved on, but did not go in search 
of Mrs. Carew. They entered the abbey, 
and wandered about in it together for a 
time, and then Eustace said, " It is so cold 
here. Shall we go outside into the sun- 
shine ? " And Maude went. To this day 
she knows nothing of the architecture of 
the abbey, or the relics of St. Alban, or 
the monuments of any of the distinguished 
persons who lie buried there. 

They walked on for about ten minutes, 
leaving the little town, and taking a path 
into the fields. 

" It is very hot here," observed Maude. 
** Don't let us go much further ; because, as 
they say to the children, remember we 
have to go back." 
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" Why not sit down under this tree ? '^ 
And so saying he spread a shawl of hers, 
which he was carrying, on the ground, and 
they encamped in the shade. She was in 
a very silent mood ; she had a weight at 
her heart, and yet she was happy; she 
would not trouble herself by considering 
what all this was leading to, she would just 
enjoy. And the willow leaves overhead 
made a fresh, pleasant flapping sound, and 
the shadows came chasing each other across 
the meadow, quite as gaily as if long ex- 
perience had not taught them that they 
would never catch one another ; and there 
was a pleasant hum of flies, and a sweet 
smeU of spring blossoms ; and they sat and 
watched a lazy, silly-looking old sheep, 
who was chewing the cud, and with a 
well-regulated mind was biting each 
mouthful exactly sixty-one times before 
swallowing it. 
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For some minutes neither spoke. Then 
Eustace said — 

" I can hardly understand that to the 
rest of the world this is just a common 
day like any other; to me it has that 
feeling of being apart and distinct from 
all others, which just a few days in one's 
life have." 

" Don't say that," replied Maude. " All 
the days which I remember with that set- 
apart feeling, are associated with great 
sorrows. I would rather think of this 
one as just an ordinary bright pleasant 
spring day." 

" But a great joy would carve out a day 
from one's life just as much as a great 
sorrow. Perhaps there is something 
hanging over me, that will make this for 
ever after a red-letter day to me." 

" Let us hope so. Who can tell ? Are 
you a person who keeps anniversaries ? " 

VOL. II. 19 
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she asked, talking rather fast, and just by 
way of breaking an awkward silence. 

"No. I haven't had enough pleasant 
things happen to me, to make me keep 
anniversaries. I've never had a home, 
for I can't get on with my father; and 
I've knocked about all over the world, 
with people who didn't care a rap for me, 
or I for them ; and I've never had money 
enough to do what I wished ; and now 
they've given me this place in the office, 
I can only just get along, and barely that. 
Money, or rather want of money, is the 
curse of life ! " he exclaimed fiercely. 
" It's nonsense to say that love of money 
is the root of all evil ; it's scarcity of 
money that is the root; and meanness, 
and misery, and wickedness are its 
branches ! " 

Maude was half-frightened at his vehe- 
mence. 
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" It isn't a thing I know much about/' 
she said gently. " I've always had 
enough; but I am sure it must be very 
hard to bear." 

" Don't let us talk of it," he said more 
calmly ; "let us be happy just for to-day. 
What is that tree with the curious greenish 
blossom ? " 

They got up and walked on, dawdling 
about in the warm sunshine, till Maude, 
looking at her watch, cried, "Do you 
know, it is getting very late. We must 
hurry back as fast as we can." 

"Couldn't we miss the coach, and go 
back by rail in the evening ? " 

" No, certainly not ! Come, make 
haste ! " 

"And spend another three hours with 
that awful woman with the sailor's hat, 
and the duchesses ! Who is she ? " 

" A distant relation of Christine's." 
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" And that yellow youth is her son ? " 

" Yes." 

As they walked up the street, they saw 
the party assembling in front of the inn 
door, and when they came near, Effie 
advanced, and said to Maude — 

" Will you come and look at the things 
in the curiosity shop ? There is just time 
before the coach starts. Mr. Simmonds, 
please tell my husband where I am gone. 
I think he is in the stables looking at the 
horses. Now, dearie," she went on, as 
they turned away, "I have got to say 
something very meddlesome and disagree- 
able to you, and which I can't help saying, 
though it makes me miserable to have to 
do it. I don't want to ask you any ques- 
tions, but I can't help seeing that there 
is something going on between you and 
Eustace Simmonds. Mrs. Manton has 
been joking about it, and saying she had 
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heard he was engaged to you, but had 
never believed it, because she thought he 
was too well known. And, Maude, she 
is right. He is not a nice person — ^not 
worthy or good. There are all sorts of 
stories about him, some of which Maurice 
knows to be true; and you know how 
slow he is to believe evil of any one. He 
has been perfectly wretched since you and 
Mr. Simmonds walked away, and has been 
blaming me for not keeping you with 
me." 

Maude walked silently along, her face 
burning, and her heart full of pain. " I 
can't believe it," she said, in a shaky voice. 
" Maurice must be mistaken." 

" I wish I could think so," replied Effie, 
sadly. " But, at any rate, I am sure you 
will do something to please me, will you 
not? You will sit in front, with Mr. 
Manton and Maurice and me, and not let 
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things go any further to-day; It need not 
make any difference afterwards, but you 
will do this to please me, won't you? " 

They were looking blankly through the 
window of the curiosity shop, at a blue pot 
with a dragon on it, and three Japanese 
plates. Maude said one word, " Yes," and 
they walked back to the coach. EflBe 
whispered something to her husband, who 
got up and gave Maude a hand; Effie 
followed, then Mr. Manton ; and when 
Eustace came out of the stable yard, he 
found the only vacant place was behind. 
He stood for a moment in the archwav 
with a scowl which did not improve his 
countenance, and then mounted to his 
seat at the back, where he sat in gloomy 
silence. 

Nor was he the only one of the party 
who was in a bad humour. Peter had 
started in the mood of Lorenzo — 
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" . . . ' I may not speak ; 
And yet I will, and tell my love all plain.' 
So said be one fair morning, and all day 
His heart beat awfully against bis side ; 
And to bis beart be inwardly did pray 
For power to speak ; but still tbe ruddy tide 
Stifled bis voice, and pulsed resolve away." 

He had done his best to draw Christine 
aside from the rest of the folks, but she 
had pertinaciously refused to gratify his 
evident wish, and he had not dared to 
insist. This was cause enough for his 
depressed spirits ; and then, to make bad 
worse, Eustace Simmonds had placed him- 
self on the other side of Miss Eansome, 
and Peter could not imagine any one being 
for ten minutes near his beloved, without 
falling in love with her. How he wished 
that he could sit on both sides of her at 
once ! He need not have agitated himself, 
however, on this occasion, for nothing was 
further from Mr. Simmonds's thoughts than 
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any wish to engross his neighbour s at- 
tention. Peter was reassured, and half- 
angry, when he perceived that he did not 
even address a remark to her. 

The chief talkers were Mrs. Manton and 
Mr. Escrick, who continued their flirtation 
with unremitting vigour, and conversed un- 
ceasingly in a low voice. The young man 
was revolving a plan for calling on the 
morrow, and was burning with jealousy 
at the thought that " Major Tenby was 
the person who, till now, had understood 
her best," though the emphasis on the 
words " till now " consoled him a little. 

It will hardly be anticipating history 
unduly to record that, when he went to 
see Mrs. Manton, he found her sitting in 
her boudoir, dressed in a bewitching rose- 
coloured tea-gown, drinking tea with Major 
Tenby, and that the constrained tone 
which fell on the conversation made him 
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feel that it would be wise to curtail his 
visit ; whilst a gay laugh, which sounded 
before he had well closed the door behind 
him, was painfully suggestive of the fact 
that the muffins were being salted with 
jokes that he would not have savoured. 
He fled, never to return, and has since 
become an older and a wiser man. 

Mrs. Menteith was the only person who 
seemed disposed to hold forth for the 
benefit of the rest, and Christine had to 
listen to many stories about the bazaar 
at which Lady Duncover had begged her 
to hold a stall ; the creche which she had 
founded at WoUaston, on the model of 
Prince Charles's in Germany ; and the 
new contralto singer phe was going to 
bring out. 

When they drew up at the White Horse 
Cellar, there was, of course, the usual 
crowd to watch the unloading of the 
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coaches, and numerous were the remarks 
made on the young ladies as they de- 
scended. EflBe put her two charges quickly 
into a cab, but not before Eustace Sim- 
monds had time to say, in an undertone,, 
to Maude — 

" Is this the way in which we are to be 
parted ? May I come to-morrow morning, 
and have a little talk with you, by your- 
self? — I shall come ! " he cried after her, asy 
with averted face, she jumped into the cab. 

The rattle and noise of Piccadilly, and 
the slow creeping in and out among the 
carriages, after her high position on the 
coach, made the poor girl quite giddy. 
When they reached Hertford Street, she 
said — 

" Christine, will you go upstairs ? I 
want to say something to Effie in the 
dining-room." And Christine did as she 
was told. 
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"I hope you are not vexed with me, 
Maude," said Effie, seeing that she did not 
know how to begin. 

" No, indeed, dear," replied Maude, giv- 
ing her a friendly little stroke ; " I^ know 
how you disliked saying what you had to 
say. I am sorry for you, not a bit vexed. 
But now I want your advice. Did you 
hear what he said as we drove off ? " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Carew, full of com- 
miseration. 

" Are you sure of what you said to- 
day?" Maud asked, looking her straight 
in the face. 

" Quite ! perfectly sure. He's been in 
money difficulties all his life." 

'* If that is all," exclaimed Maude, " he 
told me that himself." 

" No, dear, but that isn't all. He hasn't 
always come out of the difficulties with 
clean hands. There was a property of 
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which he had the care, for a young nephew, 
and of which the accounts didn't come 
right by a large sum; there was talk of 
an inquiry, but somehow it was all hushed 
up. Then there was a terrible fuss about 
some card dealings at Homburg ; but, as 
it was not in this country, I suppose it 
was let pass ; and, Maude, though it is 
very painful to me to tell you, Maurice 
found out from Mr. Manton, that what was 
said at his club, was that Simmonds was 
more under water than ever, but had told 
some one he was going to put it right by 
marrying an heiress. You are so dear and 
good and pretty, Maudie, that I couldn't 
bear you to marry some one who was not 
quite above a suspicion of wanting your 
money." 

"What on earth am I to do about to- 
morrow ? " 

" Make an excuse, and don't see him." 
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" Oh no ; I can't have that hanging over 



me. 



" Does Aunt Mary know anything about 
this ? " 

" No, I'm sure she doesn't." 

" But you can't receive visitors privately 
in her house without telling her." 

"It is a miserable business altogether," 

cried Maude, passionately. "I can't tell 
her." 

" Shall I see her whilst you go upstairs 
and rest ? " 

" Thank you. Yes, please do." 
EjBfie went to the drawing-room, and 
found Lady Loder in a great state of 
excitement. She had seen Lady Wingfield 
that afternoon, and she had inquired if it 
was true that her young cousin was en- 
gaged to Eustace Simmonds. Lady Loder 
had said, "Certainly not. It had never 
been thought of." But afterwards the idea 
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had suddenly flashed upon her that there 
might after all be some such intention on 
the gentleman's part, and she had resolved 
that his frequent visits must cease. Then 
Christine had come in, and had told her 
that he had been of the party, and that he 
and Maude had been a good deal together 
during the day, and Lady Loder felt in 
despair. 

She knew quite well that Eustace Sim- 
monds did not bear a good character, but 
she was one of those people who overlook 
a great deal in a pleasant companion ; and 
as to any difficulty with either of the girls, 
she had never even thought of it. There 
had been so few troubles of the kind in 
Effie's time, that Lady Loder had quite 
given up standing on the defensive. He 
was so utterly penniless, too ; with nothing 
at all now, and not more than five hundred 
a year to come when his father died. 
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Lady Loder had thouglxt it would be 
so nice if Maude married Lord Gla- 
morgan's eldest son, Lord Eotherby. Any- 
how, this must be put a stop to at once. 
She was in this frame of mind when 
EflSe came in. 

On hearing of the proposed visit on the 
morrow, the old lady indignantly ex- 
claimed, "He shan't set foot inside the 
house ! " 

But Effie tried to persuade her diflferently. 
" No, Aunt Mary, let him come ; she's sure 
to meet him somewhere. Don't do anything 
violent against him. If you take my 
advice, you will say very little about it 
to her, and nothing at all about the want 
of money. Just point out that he is a 
man of no character, and be very kind 
and nice ; and, above all, don't find fault 
with her. I don't think she cares very 
much about him ; but she is just in a mood 
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to be scolded into declaring she will marry 
him and him only," 

"But she's not twenty yet, Effie; she 
can't marry him without my permission." 

" I suppose you don't want to fight it, 
auntie. She will refuse him herself, if you 
let her alone." 

" Well, you young people always think 
you know best ; and perhaps you're right 
about this." 

So, when Maude came down to dinner^ 
looking rather white and tired, no un- 
pleasant remarks were made; and it was 
not till she was all by herself in her bed- 
room that Lady Loder came in and said, 
"I am going to take Christine to Mar- 
shall's to-morrow morning, Maude, so you 
will have the drawing-room to yourself. 
Effie has told me what has happened, and 
I don't want to bother you ; but I must 
just say that my opinion is quite as strong 
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as hers on the matter. I ought never to 

have let Mr. Simmonds come to the house 

as I have done, for I have always known 

what he was. You, Maude, have all sorts 

of fancies and principles that even I think 

overstrained, and he is a man of no prin- 

ciple at all. I trust to you to do what is 

right. Good night." 

And Maude said, "Grood night," and 

they parted. And then the poor child sat 

in ner bedroom and thought. Though she 

did not say so to herself, her mind was 

made up. After what she had heard, she 

could not accept him, nor did she know 

that she wished to do so ; only she did 

know that she did not wish to send him 

away never to meet again. Till to-day 

she had not realized that anything definite 

would come of all this, but had just 

allowed herself to grow interested in his 

society without dwelling on aught be- 
voL. II. 20 
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yond. He was a much quicker man than 
most of those in Lady Loder's circle of 
acquaintance ; he had seen people, things, 
and places of all sorts, and had a sym- 
pathetic insight into her likes and dislikes, 
which made him a friend, according to the 
definition which says that a friend is " some 
one who can finish your sentences for you." 
She had never talked to him about any 
subject which betrayed his want of fixed 
principle ; she held the theory that those 
who thought most of the difference between 
right and wrong, often said least about it, 
• and that those who had the highest and 
noblest aspirations, shrank most from 
making a show of them ; and so she set 
down from her imagination, large sums of 
all the possible virtues, to his account. 

And now, as she pondered over these 
things, it seemed to her as if her acquaint- 
ance with Eustace Simmonds had begun 
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and ended years ago, and as if she were 
reviewing an event which had happened 
in the distant past, till that awful impend- 
ing interview came before her with sudden 
horrible distinctness, and she shivered as 
she thought of it. Presently the candle 
went out with a splutter, and she crept to 
bed in the dark, and lay awake a long 
time, thinking the same weary old thoughts 
over and over again, till at last, in the 
small hours of the morning, she fell into 
a restless sleep. 

Eustace Simmonds had gone to his club 
in no amiable mood. The sudden change 
in Maude's manner had led him to suppose 
that she had, as he said to himself, been 
"set against him," and he felt furious at 
the thought of losing the prize which he 
believed to have been nearly within his 
grasp. Besides, the reflection that he had 
paid away fifty-five pounds of money which 
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did not belong to him, weighed upon him 
more and more, now that the means by 
which he had intended helping himself out 
of his difficulties seemed to become less and 
less available. 

He was handling an evening paper 
whibt the^ meditation, were passing 
through his mind, and a paragraph sud- 
denly caught his eye : " Mr. Chandos has 
arrived from America, and will reside at 
the Alexandra Hotel for the season." 

Few others had noticed his announce- 
ment, and those only to say, "I wonder 
who this Mr. Chandos is, whose visit is 
considered worth informing the public of? " 
But to Mr. Simmonds it told a further 
tale. Mr. Septimus Chandos was a rich 
American merchant, whom Eustace had, 
when in the Western States, rescued from 
some roughs who were attacking him, and 
who had sworn eternal gratitude, and 
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promised to requite his friend's services at 
any time and in any way he might desire 
it. "Here is a stroke of luck at last," 
thought the young man ; and he went to a 
writing-table and wrote— 

"Dear Chandos, 

" I little thought I should ever 
have occasion to claim your kind oiBfer of 
helping me in time of need, still less that 
I should be obliged to trouble you the 
instant you had set foot on British soil; 
but I am in a regular fix for want of" (here 
he paused, and made an airy two hundred 
pounds, just to see what it would look like. 
" I may as well put a higher figure whilst 
I am about it," he thought, " and make it 
five hutidred ") " five hundred pounds. I 
can't tell you the cause; it would be too 
long a story ; but I should be truly grate- 
ful if you could manage to lend it me for 
four months. 
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" I am very glad you have carried out 
your old intention of coming to England. 
I shall hope to see you soon. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Eustace Simmonds." 

"There!" he said to himself, as he 
threw his letter into the box, "he can 
hardly refuse me a miserable five hundred 
pounds, after saving his life. So, even 
if things go wrong to-morrow, I shall have 
enough to replace that cursed fifty-five 
pounds, and keep me going for a good 
bit. What shall I be doing this time 
to-morrow? I'm sure the girl likes me, 
but those relations, I'm afraid, will stand 
in the way. I believe that, if I had the 
money and she none, I'd marry her all 
the same ; that trustful way of hers comes 
round me tremendously. However, Chan- 
dos' arrival is a real godsend, else, if 
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Maude said * No/ where should I have 
beeij ? " After which, he smoked another 
cigar, had a brandy-and-soda, and went 
back to Jermyn Street. 
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CHAPTER m. 

" Unless you can think, when the song is done, 

None other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one. 

That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath. 

That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear, ' For life, for death,' — 

Oh I fear to call it loving."— E. B. Browninq. 

Next morning Maude came down rather 
late, so as to avoid part of the breakfast; 
and Christine, v«^ho had been the recipient 
of Lady Loder's lamentations on her own 
short-sightedness, Simmonds' presumption, 
and Maude's folly for the last half-hour, 
was quite prepared to take the burden of 
conversation oflF her friend's shoulders, and 
good-naturedly talked so energetically about ' 
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a bill that had been sent in a second time, 
that Maude was not obliged to speak 
much. 

After breakfast, Lady Loder remained 
downstairs to order the dinner, and make 
sundry other domestic arrangements, and 
Christine followed Maude to the drawing- 
room. 

" Shall I stay with you, Maudie," she 
said kindly, "or would you rather be 
alone ? " 

And Maude responded, crossly, " Oh, do 
go away, and let me be quiet ! " 

So Christine went. 

By-and-by she heard Lady Loder's voice 
saying on the stairs, " Just fetch my purse 
off my dressing-table, Christine ; " and then 
came descending footsteps, and the bang 
of the house door. 

She took up the paper and tried to 
read, but the words made no more sense 
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than a column in a dictionary. Still she 
persevered resolutely, starting every time 
the bell rang, or footsteps sounded in the 
hall, and feeling as if, from the state of 
trepidation she was in, her face must look 
quite stiff and distorted. 

At last the door opened, and her heart 
nearly stood still; but it was only the 
butler, who had come to say that the fish- 
monger had no red mullet that day, and 
to ask, on behalf of the cook, if whiting 
would do as well. 

Ten minutes later there was another 
hand on the door-handle, and again she 
turned white with apprehension ; but she 
found it was her maid, who wanted to 
know if she could be spared that evening 
to go to tea with some friends. When 
permission was granted, and Thomson was 
gone, Maude looked at the clock, and saw 
it was not yet half-past eleven. Surely it 
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must have stopped! But it was ticking 
placidly, as usual. 

Suddenly there was a noise of barking, 
growling, and screaming in the street 
below, and, glad of a reason for moving, 
she went to the window to see what was 
going on. It was only a scrimmage 
between a dog and a cat. The terrier 
had run at it, and had got his ears boxed 
for his pains, whilst the cat stood with 
arched back, ready to inflict further 
chastisement. It was not worth looking 
at. She turned away, and as she did so, 
saw Eustace Simmonds before her. 

" Good morning," he said. " I took the 
liberty of finding my own way up. I hope 
I didn't startle you ? " 

" A little. I was looking at the cat and 
dog fighting in the street," she said, fearful 
that he would think she had been watching 
for him. 
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•* Oil yes ; I know quite well what you 
were looking at," lie replied. And she 
grew more painfully hot as she perceived 
that he saw through the motive of her 
explanation. 

" I don't think he was much hurt, 
though he made such a fuss," she re- 
marked, in a voice that sounded to her 
like somebody else's. 

" Oh no ! " he answered impatiently ; 
" he's all right." 

" Cats have such horribly sharp claws," 
she said, dreading what the first silence 
would bring, and clinging nervously to 
the subject in hand. 

But Eustace had not come there to dis- 
course on the natural history of the cat. 

"I hope you were not overrtired, or in 
any way the worse for your long day 
yesterday ? " he said. 

" Not at all, thank you," she replied ; 
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and then it seemed to her as if there were 
absolutely nothing to be said about any- 
thing in the whole world; and she sat 
stiflF and silent, awaiting her fate. 

"I thought it was the happiest day in 
my life, Maude, till — you know when! 
Why did you do it, dearest, and even 
turn away your face when I tried to catch 
your eyes, and make me miserable, as you 
did? Has somebody been setting you 
against me ? for if so, by Heaven, it shall 
be the worse for them ! " 

He paused for an answer, but receiving 
none, he continued eagerly, earnestly — 

" I've loved you, Maude, ever since the 
day when I first set eyes on you, and since 
then you have seldom been out of my 
thoughts; your brown eyes seem to be 
always upon me, keeping me from the bad 
and encouraging me to the good. If you 
send me away it will be my ruin ; I know 
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it. But you won't do that, dear, will you ? 
Say you love me just a little ; I will be 
satisfied with ever so little. May I take 
your hand, as a sign that you care for me a 
little — in return for my great love for you ? " 

He put out his hand, but Maude reso- 
lutely drew hers away. 

" Don't you like me the least bit ? " 

No answer. 

"Promise to be my wife, darling, and 
make me what you like all my life long." 
Never before, he thought, had he seen so 
dumb a girl. 

But at last she had found her voice; 
and now, too, the question was put in a 
more easily answered form. And when 
he repeated, " Will you be my wife ? " she 
replied steadily — 

" No, I cannot ; don't ask me. I am 
very sorry to say anything to hurt you, 
but I cannot be your wife." 
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" It's all that hateful money that comes 
between us ! " he cried fiercely. " I don't 
believe you dislike me ; I have seen in 
your face and your manner that you don't. 
Do you think it is no pain to me to ask 
a girl to marry me, from whom I should 
have to receive what I ought to give ? and 
do you think I should not feel the hard 
cruel things that the world would say of 
me ? It is that calculating old woman with 
whom you live, who has done it, and her 
precious niece. She has gone out, and 
left you with orders to drive away a man 
who loves you as few women are loved, 
and all because he is poor." 

" Not at all," said Maude, who had been 
touched by his first remarks, but whose 
spirit rose at being scolded ; "it is entirely 
my own doing. I do not believe I should 
be happy if I married you, and I won't 
do it." 
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" Why should you not be happy ? " he 
asked, with a softened voice. " I thought 
that real, deep, devoted love went far to 
make a woman happy ; and besides, surely 
we have been friends — at least you'll 
admit that. I can't believe that you have 
disliked me all along." 

" I don't dislike you," she replied 
stoutly. " I like you, but that isn't 
enough. I know I shouldn't be happy, 
and you would soon be tired of me; our 
ideas about everything are so different. 
No, don't say anything more about it," 
she went on, seeing that he was about 
to speak. "My mind is quite made up. 
Nothing that you can urge can make any 
difference; though, believe me, it makes 
me wretched to say all this." 

" And is this to be my last answer ? 
Should I have had any chance if I had 
waited ? Might I even now, by dint of 
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patient, unwearying affection, win you at 
last ? " 

"No," she answered, her voice quiver- 
ing. "Let us put an end to this. You 
had better go away; it is painful to us 
both." 

"And so our friendship ends," he ex- 
claimed bitterly, " and I have less faith in 
women than before, and God knows I never 
had much ; for you have let me be with 
you, and get to love you, and you have 
spoken kind words to me in your sweet 
soft voice, and I have held your hand, and 
looked into your eyes, and you have drawn 
me on. And now you turn round and bid 
me begone. It has been cruel, shameful, 
heartless flirting, and I can call it by no 
other name. Whatever befalls me that is 
bad, in this world and the next, will be 
your doing." 

He stood over her with passion in his 
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face, and she, feeling too miserable at the 
partial truth of his words to resent the 
injustice of the rest, quailed as she sat. 

" Have you nothing to say ? " 

" Nothing, except good-bye." 

He took his hat, and without replying 
left the room. 

And Maude sat where he had left her, 
white, cold, and motionless. She could 
not even think. And yet it was yesterday 
that the bitterness had come and began to 
pass. When she heard from EflSe what 
his true character was, then her ideal died, 
and the blow fell. She had struggled at 
first not to put trust in the tales she heard, 
but she knew Maurice and his wife were 
both of them loth to credit evil reports, and 
to spread them; she knew that in their 
eyes Simmonds' poverty would have been 
no impediment, so that they would not be 
prejudiced on that account, as Lady Loder 
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might have been ; and, trusting them fully, 
there seemed but one course before her, 
and that course she had taken. 

After a time she went up to her room, 
and sat there still and quiet as she had 
done downstairs, till a knock came at the 
door and Lady Loder entered. 

" Well, dear ? " 

"Mr. Simmonds has been here — please 
don't let us talk about it." 

And Lady Loder pushed back the 
auburn curls from the white forehead, and 
gave her a kiss, saying, " You have done 
for the best, I am certain, and now we will 
not say anything more about it. But, 
Maude, don't sit up here all alone; come 
down, and we'll make Christine sing to 
us whilst you arrange the flowers." 

" Poor child ! " the old lady thought, as 
she took off her bonnet ; "I am afraid she 
is vexed. I think I will buy her that 
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Etruscan locket at Brogden's : there is 
nothing like a little jewellery for curing a 
girl's fancies." 

Meanwhile Eustace Simmonds had 
walked home with gall and wormwood at 
his heart. He had grown more attached 
to Maude than he would have thought 
possible, and had been really pained by her 
refusal; then his vanity had been sorely 
wounded, for he who could generally get 
his own way with women, had on this 
occasion been utterly foiled ; and then, 
worst of all, his money difficulties were 
ever present to him, and the thought of 
those payments he had made haunted 
him. 

Matters were not improved by two notes 
which he found lying on his table in 
Jermyn Street. The first was from a 
money-lender to whom he had applied, and 
ran as follows : — 
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"Dear Sir, 

" Having made inquiries, we find 
there is no doubt that Lord Munstock was 
married on the 23rd of April, 1871, and 
that he has three sons and a daughter. "We 
regret to say that, under the circumstances, 
we do not feel justified in advancing you 
any further sums. 

" We remain, sir, 

" Your obedient servants, 

" Tucker & Cross." 



Eustace tore it up with an expression of 
disgust. 

The other was dated from the Alexandra 
Hotel, and ran thus : — 

"Beloved Friend, 

" Since we parted a great change 
has come over my soul; the old things 
have passed away, and all things are 
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become new. I was converted, thanks 
be to the Lord, at the ninth hour of the 
third day of the fifth month, by the 
ministry of Brother Jonathan George, of 
whom you may have heard. Since then 
I have placed my fortune (the earthly 
dross that ruins many souls) in the hands 
of the brotherhood, to be spent on the 
erection of a college in Massachusetts, 
for the education of boys in the principles 
of the faith, and all I can now call my 
own is a monthly stipend which I have 
by their bounty. I have come by their 
desire to gather hints from the colle- 
giate institutions of the mother country, 
but return very shortly to the United 
States. I would gladly discharge my 
obligation towards you, but I am as- 
sured I can best do so by praying that 
you may leave the paths of the world, 
which lead to the pit of destruction, and 
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become even such a one as he who now 
humbly signs himself 

" Your sincere well-wisher, 

" Septimus Chandos." 

The exclamation with which Eustace 
Simmonds threw down this communication 
was too strong for ears polite, and he stood 
in moody silence leaning on the chimney- 
piece. 

" Ah, good morning, Simmonds ! I 
thought I should catch you before you went 
out. I'm come round to tell you that 
there's to be a meeting of the committee at 
four this afternoon, and that the day is to 
be fixed a week earlier than the one we 
thought of," said a voice cheerfully ; and 
looking round he saw Percy Lane, his co- 
adjutor in the management of the water- 
party. 

" I thought there were to be no more 
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meetings this week," responded Eustace, 
rousing himself, and accosting his unwel- 
come visitor cordially. "Why is the day 
put on ? " 

" Oh, the first clashes with something at 
Hurlingham, and now the weather is warm 
it doesn't matter. I've been whipping up 
some of the fellows who haven't paid yet, 
and we must settle which band to have, 
and who is to do the luncheon, and no end 
of other details. You can come at four, I 
suppose ? " 

" Yes. I'm going down to the office now, 
but I shall get away by then, or soon after, 
I dare say." 

" All right. I shall see you later, then. 
G-ood-bye." And the young man departed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Neither is this Second Fruit of Friendship, in 
opening the Understanding, restrained only to such 
Frends, as are able to give a Man Counsell : (They 
indeed are best) But even without that, a Man 
leameth of Himselfe, and bringeth his owne 
Thoughts to Light, and Whetteth his Wits as 
against a Stone, which itselfe cuts not. In a word, 
^ Man were better relate to himselfe, to a Statua, or 
Picture, than to suffer his Thoughts to passe in 
Smother." — ^Baoon. 

On the eventful day of the coach-party 
Mrs. Menteith had taken great pains to 
cultivate EflSe's acqaintance, and before 
they separated had asked her to " bring 
Christine to her little afternoon * at home.' " 

Mrs. Carew had accepted, rather to 
Christine's surprise. 

"You will find a very different set of 
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people at her house to those you are 
used to." 

" All the better," replied she. " I have 
long ago given up Aunt Mary's 'shib- 
boleths.' I like a party that is not in the 
old, old groove. The guests may ' take ' tea, 
or even 'take lunch,' or say and do any- 
thing short of eating peas with their knife, 
and I remain perfectly unmoved ; indeed, 
so rapidly is my toleration increasing, that 
next year I expect to draw the line on the 
further side of the peas." 

At four o'clock EflSe and her husband 
were to call for her, but when she went 
down to join them, she found that Edward 
Carew had come instead of his brother. 
" Maurice was so busy, that I have brought 
Edward instead : do you think Mrs. Men- 
teith will mind ? " 

" Oh no ; not at all," said Christine. 

At the top of the stairs they were met 
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by Peter, who exclaimed, "Thank good- 
ness that you've come at last. My mother's 
got such a crew of old bores in there that I 
really couldn't stay in the room with them." 

They entered, and ^found a forlorn- 
looking party of ladies, old and young, 
sitting in stiff discomfort on the settees 
that nearly surrounded the walls. 

" Mrs. Menteith does not know how to 
arrange her room," was Eflfie's mental 
comment as she and her companions were 
disposed of on a vacant settee, and felt the 
same chilly silence creep over them which 
had already fallen on the earlier arrivals. 

"Hudson, bring some tea to Mrs. Carew.'* 
Mrs. Menteith thought it vulgar to have a 
tea-table in the room, and preferred having 
cups of tepid tea carried about by Hudson. 

" Isn't it awful ? " whispered Peter to 
Christine. 

" I am afraid," said a young lady at that 
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moment, rising with the courage of des* 
peration, "that papa will be waiting for 
his ride if I don't go home." 

"And I, too, must run away," said a 
portly mamma, preparing, now the first 
move was made, to escape with her three 
daughters. 

" And Charlie is coming up for his 
exeat, and I am obliged to meet him at 
Waterloo," remarked another lady. " Grood- 
bye, Mrs. Menteith, and pray remember 
my Thursdays." 

"Are they all going?" thought Effie. 
But no, a few remained at wider intervals 
than before. 

Effie could stand it no longer. " May 
I come and sit near that delicious plate 
of violets, Mrs. Menteith ? " she said, mov- 
ing to a more central spot. " Are they 
not a very unusual colour ? " 

One or two of the victims came near to 
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examine them, and when they were reseated, 
they found themselves at more practicable 
distances from one another. ' 

" Now we want a subject," thought Mrs. 
Carew. "Let us try infection; there is 
nothing so good." 

" Have you heard," she asked, " that 
Mrs. Lumley's ball has had to be put off, 
because her second girl has got the scarlet 
fever ? " 

" I do not think I know the Lumleys," 
replied Mrs. Menteith. 

"They live in Grrosvenor Street," said 
Effie ; " and the eldest daughter has just 
come out. They were to have given a 
ball next Monday, and now this has 
stopped it." 

" How very vexatious ! " said Mrs. Vand- 
deur, a well-dressed and pretty, but rather 
faded woman; "that will shut the poor 
girl up for the whole year." 
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"Oh, I dare say in three weeks' time 
they will be able to move her sister to the 
sea," remarked Mrs. Langley. 

"But I assure you that scarlet fever 
infection lasts much longer than that; it 
is not like the measles, you know. A 

friend of mine " And then followed a 

story which lasted at least five minutes, 
and was then succeeded by another equally 
long from Mrs. Langley, after which every 
one grew excited about the respective 
merits of " Condy " and carbolic acid, and 
discussed the question with such warm 
partisanship, that Effie was quite delighted 
with the success of her manoeuvre. 

Meanwhile Edward Carew and Christine 
were carrying on a separate conversation. 
She was describing to him the Druidical 
remains and other noteworthy points in 
the vicinity of Falconbridge, and he was 
beginning to think they must be so in- 
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teresting as to be worth a visit — not now, 
but later in the summer. 

" Would you take me to see them, if I 
came down for a day or two when you are 
home again ? " he asked. 

And she replied, with her most winning 
smile, " How can you ask such a thing ! 
Of course I should be only too delighted." 

Peter Menteith was sitting on the music- 
stool, strumming with his short thick 
fingers on the cover of the pianoforte, and 
looking as if something were very much 
amiss. He had meant Christine to talk 
to him, and here she was quite absorbed 
with that miserable curate. What the 
girls always find in the parsons, he could 
not imagine, and this one looked an 
especial fool, he thought. At last he could 
contain himself no longer. "Miss Ran- 
some," he said, "do come to the window 
and see this new fern." 
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Both Christine and Edward were annoyed 
at this interruption ; they had been getting- 
on so very comfortably that neither wished 
to be disturbed. Edward, indeed, felt he 
should like to do something — he didn't 
know exactly what, but something ex- 
tremely unclerical — ^to punish the inter- 
fering impertinence of the fellow ; and 
Christine, though she could not refuse to 
move, rose with a tardy compliance that 
clearly expressed her displeasure. 

Arrived at the window, she found no 
new fern at all. " Why, these were all 
there weeks ago ! " she exclaimed crossly. 
" What did you call me for ? " 

"Don't be so hard on one," he said 
plaintively ; and then, seeing her about to 
move away, he added, with a wish to keep 
her, "Have you brought the programme 
of the concert for which you asked us to 
take tickets ? " 
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"Yes," she answered, less pettishly; 
'' here it is ; " and, taking an envelope from 
her pocket, she gav^ it to him. 

" We will go in for five places," he said, 
wishing to propitiate her ; " will that do ? " 

" Indeed, it will more than do," she said 
cordially ; " it is most kind and liberal of 

you." 

Poor Peter was always unfortunate. 
Seeing that her manner was warmer 
towards him than it had been for some 
time, he seized the opportunity to make 
a most injudicious remark. "I say," he 
suddenly observed, " what was that young 
parson talking to you about ? " 

" I should like to know what that is to 
you ! " she retorted haughtily. 

" Why haven't you said one word to me 
since you came in?" he went on, going 
from bad to worse. 

" I suppose it is for me to decide whom 
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I will talk to ! " she replied, all her acerbity 
returning. 

" Christine, do you know you make me 
very miserable?" said the poor fellow in 
a shaky voice. " I wish you would give 
me a right to interfere with whom you 
speak to." 

This was not a happy way of putting 
the thing, and the young lady walked off 
with great dignity, after firing a parting 
shot. " You have no right whatever ; and 
I must beg you will not call me by my 
Christian name." 

"I'd marry Esme Beech to spite her, 
only I believe it's just what she'd like 
best," sighed Peter to himself, as he re- 
turned to his music-stool. 

It was wonderful, seeing that Christine 
had by no means decided not to become 
Mrs. Peter Menteith, how recklessly she 
behaved towards her admirer. If he had 
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left her to herself, and not forced his 
attentions on her, she might have been 
less repellent to him ; but he was so 
anxiously watchful whenever she spoke 
to any one else, and so visibly distressed 
when she neglected him, that she knew 
to the full, the strength of her hold over 
him, and was aware that she might safely 
show all the petulance and ill-humour 
which were excited in her, by his awkward 
remarks, his conceited manner, and his 
exacting jealousy. 

When she rejoined the rest, the discussion 
about the terrors of infection was over; 
and the coach-party was being talked of. 

" How sweet Miss Loder looked ! " Mrs. 
Menteith was observing. 

" Yes ; I thought her looking especially 
pretty that day. She is not used to 
London, and some country breezes freshen 
up her colour." 
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"And her Kttle white hat was so par- 
ticularly becoming. Is she stiU in mourn- 
ing for her aunt ? " 

" Yes. She means to wear it six months. 
You see, she was more like a mother than 
anything else to her.'' 

" Ah, to be sure ! Mrs. Manton was 
looking very handsome, too ; but what an 
inappropriate dress she had on!" 

"I am not fond of those tight white 
jerseys, I must confess,'' said Effie. 

" And how she went on with Mr. 
Escrick ! I was quite ashamed of her. 
Mr. Manton does not mind, so I suppose 
one has no right to speak; but, really, I 
was perfectly disgusted. Were not you, 
Christine ? " 

" Oh, poor little woman," replied Chris- 
tine, "I think she meant no harm; it is 
just her way of amusing herself." 

" Always gentle ! " exclaimed Mrs. Men- 
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teith, who for Peter's sake never missed 
an opportunity of paying a compliment to 
Christine. " You are a lesson to us, dear. 
Perhaps I was hard." 

Effie was getting dreadfully bored, and 
a spirit of malice prompted her to tor- 
ment Mrs. Menteith a little, by appealing 
to her for her views on a less restricted 
question. 

" I always wonder," she said, " to what 
extent one is justified in speaking out 
plainly what one thinks about one's neigh- 
bours. You apparently consider it is 
wrong to say anything against them under 
any circumstances, Mrs. Menteith ? " 

" Well, rather, isn't it ? " replied Mrs. 
Menteith. " It is better to say something 
kind about them, I suppose." 

"I am not sure it is not best to give 
one's real opioion, if one speaks of them 
at all." 
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Perhaps so. 



* Truth can be blamed. 
But it can't be shamed,' " 

replied Mrs. Menteith. 

" It seems to me," continued she, " that 
good people make a mistake when they 
feel themselves bound to point out all their 
acquaintance's virtues, and keep silence on 
their failings. By doing so they forget 
their share in the formation of the un- 
written code, 'Public Opinion;' and if 
the theory were pushed to an extreme, that 
great moral force would come to be the 
expression of the views held by the least 
worthy portion of the community." 

" That is quite true," said Edward ; 
"but you must admit that the habit of 
fault-finding, just as a pleasant occupation, 
is a far more common danger, and there is 
nothing more odious." 

*'Yes, that is precisely what I think, 
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Mr. Carew," said Mrs. Menteith, feeling 
that at any rate it must be safe to side 
with a clergyman on such a subject. 

" I quite agree with you," said EflSe ; 
" and after all, seeing the difficulty there 
is in keeping clear of both extremes in 
talking of people, I dare say the best thing 
is to say very little about them." 

" But what else is there to talk about, 
dear Mrs. Carew?" asked Mrs. Menteith. 
" There are people at all the dinners, and 
flower-shows, and concerts, which one goes 
to ; one cannot talk of them without talk- 
ing of the people." 

"No, that is true," replied Edward; 
" and that is one reason why I should like 
every one to take more interest in general 
subjects, and less in individual objects." 

" Talking of objects," said Mrs. Menteith, 
"what an object Lady Vancouver had 
made of herself last week at the bazaar! 
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How could she put that bright blue on 
that pale green dress? I may remark 
this to you, as you think it is .right to 
say what one likes of one's friends." 

EflBe gave a little impatient tap with 
her foot, and was preparing to answer; 
but her brother-in-law launched forth into 
such an eloquent disquisition on the exact 
shades of blue and green that suit each 
other, and showed such a consummate 
knowledge of the subject, that Mrs. 
Menteith was delighted with him; and 
they all discussed what their hostess called 
" high art " till it was time to go. 

After they had deposited Christine in 
Hertford Street, and were driving home- 
wards, Edward said — 

" EflSe, why would you persecute that 
unfortunate woman with your moral specu- 
lations on * too little,' * too much,' and 
*just right' of charity? She must be 
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lying down at this moment with wet rags 
on her head, and sal-volatile by her side* 
It [really was too cruel." 

" I couldn't help it," replied Effie, laugh- 
ing. " There is an evil spirit within me 
that sometimes drives me to propound such 
questions to people of that sort. I know 
all the time that they hate me for it, but 
they do put on such curious faces of 
puzzledom, that I can't withstand it. 
Besides, it is a great interest to me to 
find out what different sorts of views 
different sets of people hold on the same 
subject." 

" You must have known quite well that 
Mrs. Menteith would have had no views 
on those matters. No, it was pure mis- 
chief, Effie ; you needn't pretend that a 
love of philosophical research was at the 
bottom of it." 

" Well, anyhow, you amply made up 
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^J your knowledge of serges and twills. 
Where did you get it ? " 

" I haven't ministered for five years to 
the spiritual needs of ladies, old and young, 
without picking up that sort of thing," 
Baid Edward, laughing. '' It came to my 
rescue to-day, for I could not speak in 
such company of anything about which 
I felt strongly. It vexes me so to see that 
look of puzzledom which amuses you, and to 
hear those mal h propos remarks. Really, 
Eflfie, I can't get over my astonishment at 
you. Your sensibilities must be coated 
with rhinoceros-hide ! " 

" Or your temper with gold-beater's leaf, 
my dear Edward ! " 

" Well, perhaps so ; we need not settle 
which. — It is curious," he went on, after 
a pause, "that such people should be 
related to Christine Ransome. I wonder 
what she feels about their being her 
belongings ? " 
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" I think she knows what they are ; but 
I am not at all sure that she doesn't mean 
eventually to marry the son." 

"To marry the son! Who? That 
fellow with the freckles ? Impossible, 
Effie ! You are joking ! " 

" Not at all. It is clear that he is very 
much taken with her, and I suspect she is 
trying to make up her mind to him." 

" She would never do such a thing ; 
and I can see nothing even on his side. 
He hardly spoke to her." 

" Didn't you see him call her to look at 
a fern in* the window ? That was only 
to get her away from you. I don't think 
she wanted to go, but she couldn*t help 
it ; and then they squabbled for a few 
minutes, and parted in a huflf." 

" No, I didn't remark all this. But, 
Effie, you don't think she cares for him ? 
She can't ! " 
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" No, I am sure she does not. They 
are always quarrelling, I believe. But, 
you see, her people are poor, and her 
mother is very anxious that she should 
make a good marriage; so she may be 
persuaded." 

"Then you think some one else might 
satisfy the parents, and possibly herself ? " 

" I have very little doubt of it. Who is 
the * some one else ? ' — ^yourself, Edward ? " 

"Don't tell any one, Effie; but I was 
wondering if I should have a chance." 

" Well," said his sister-in-law, " I think 
there is the making of a good "woman in 
her, and that you would have a great deal 
of influence over her. But do set to work 
at once, and try and make yourself agree- 
able, or there is no saying what may 
happen with Peter." 

" Do you know at all what — ^what — if 
she likes me, I mean, just in a friendly 
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way ? — that she has no aversion to me, in 
short ? " 

"No; she always speaks of you with 
great liking; but I am sure she has no 
idea of what you have told me." 

And then they arrived at home, and 
Effie went upstairs in a meditative mood. 
How strange that Edward should take a 
fancy to Christine; and, above all, to 
Christine when Maude was by ! Maude 
was in so many respects the sort of girl 
she thought would have attracted him. 
She could share his interests, and be a 
real companion to him. But Christine! 
She was so much more commonplace, and 
she was so self-conscious and affected, and 
not a bit more pretty than Maude. 

Effie did not make allowance for the 
charms of Christine's submissive, pleading 
manner, the timid glances of her lovely 
fringed eyes, the deference to the person 
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with whom she was speaking, which was 
a perpetual unspoken homage. 

Maude*s was a much simpler nature; 
she never said a word, or looked a look 
for effect, and never tried to impress others 
with her high opinion of them. She was 
one of those rare persons who have but 
one manner for home and abroad ; one for 
the empty room and the full one. A man 
is very safe who chooses such a girl ; for 
such as she is, such she will remain when 
transplanted to his fireside — when the 
honeymoon has long waned, and the 
trousseau is worn out. But it is quite 
comprehensible that, for the moment, men 
find more charm in the girls who show 
a greater desire to please them ; whose 
little airs and graces are assumed with a 
view to attract attention, and who solicit 
admiration by their soft smiles, pretty 
quick glances, and innocent wiles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" With what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! " 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

"Hadn't you better run through your 
songs, Maude ? " said Lady Loder the 
following day, after luncheon. " Lady 
Eltonreigh is coming, and you will be 
sure to have to sing." 

Maude was feeling listless and gloomy^ 
and a quantity of afternoon visitors, and 
three long hours of music and small-talk, 
did not offer a cheering prospect. An hour 
ago she had felt an almost unconquerable 
inclination to plead a bad headache, and 
escape upstairs till dinner-time, but the 
fresh supply of moral strength, which is 
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often born of a cutlet and a glass of claret, 
had come to her aid, and she had resolved 
to go through with the afternoon's busi- 
ness. The idling of her cousin's parties 
was enervating when they were looked 
on as a pleasure ; she felt it would be 
bracing now that it had become a sacrifice. 
So she fetched her portfolio, and practised 
her most cheerful and merry songs — the 
others made her feel too sad — and after- 
wards sat down and read her book with 
all the attention she could command. 

It was still almost too soon to expect 
any visitors, and neither Lady Loder nor 
Christine were in the room when the foot- 
man announced " Sir Walter Grenville." 

Maude greeted him with evident plea- 
sure. The sight of him carried her back 
to old days, when all went smoothly with 
ner, and there were no bothers and worries 
in her life. 
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" IVe come early," he said, " but I mean, 
to stay late, if you will let me. I was so 
much obliged to Lady Loder for her invita- 
tion. I called a few days ago, but you 
were all out, and I did not leave a card, as 
I thought I would come again." 

" Have you had any news from Ireland?" 

" No ; we shall never hear any more of 
that affair, I suspect. Of course every one 
in the parish knows who fired the shot, but 
as usual no one will tell. IVe been spend- 
ing my morning at Veitche*s, among the 
hot-houses. I am afraid I have been very 
extravagant, but I could not resist buying 
a quantity of flowers, and sending them 
down to Shustone." 

" But you are not going to the country 

yet, are you ? " she asked. " I thought 

you were so fond of London that nothing 

would tempt you away before July." 

" Oh dear, no ! I have not the slightest 
VOL. II. 23 
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intention of leaving London for a long time 
yet. All the people I most want to see are 
here now." He looked closely at her, but 
she did not appear to have noticed the last 
remark ; and though to Sir Walter it was 
full of meaning, to her there was no 
especial signification in it. 

" How are all your works getting on at 
Shustone ? " 

" I am ashamed to say I hardly know. I 
was tremendously keen about them at one 
time, and now I feel as if I didn't care 
much what was happening to them." 

" Surely, that is a pity ; it must be so 
interesting to watch them." 

" Do you think so ? " he said eagerly. 
" You like that sort of thing, do you ? " 

" I think I should if I had it to do," 
replied Maude ; " but Selby has been kept 
in such perfect order for years, that there is 
never anything to do but the very smallest, 
least prepossessing jobs." 
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" I want to ask you a question," he said, 
suddenly changing the subject. " Perhaps 
you will think I have no right to ask it, 
but I want so much to know. Are you 
happy here ? I have often wondered." 

" It is very good of you to think about 
it," she said shakily, for the troubles she 
had been going through had told upon her 
nerves. " Yes, I am quite happy ; my 
cousin is very good to me, and I have 
everything I can possibly want. And 
yet," she went on, with an outburst of sad- 
ness, " at times I feel so lonely, and as if 
all I had ever cared for had been lost years 
ago. I do so long for home." 

'' Poor little thing ! " he said softly, with 
indescribable tenderness in his eyes; but 
he spoke so low that Maude, who was try- 
ing to repress her tears, did not catch 
the words. He rose from his chair and 
walked nervously about the room, and no 
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one could say what more he might have 
added, had not Christine tripped lightly 
into the room, followed by Lady Loder, 
who welcomed Sir Walter gladly. 

"And what have you been doing 
lately ? " she asked. 

"I was just telling Miss Loder," answered 
he, with the unnecessary prevarication 
suggested by a bad conscience, " I have 
been revelling in Yeitche's hot-houses all 
the morning, and ruining myself in plants. 
Yesterday I was down at Kew — I am 
flower-mad just now, you will say ; and last 
night I went to a party at Mrs. Talmash's." 

" Was it pleasant ? " 

" I found very few friends, but I amused 
myself by watching the manners and 
customs of the English in the presence of 
distinguished foreigners. There was a 
^ Heathen Chinee ' of exalted rank among 
the guests, and it was very funny to watch 
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the mixture of awe and curiosity with 
which he inspired the rest." 

" I suppose he could not speak English ? " 

" Not a word. He was led about by an 
interpreter, and I stood and listened to the 
observations made by the victims who were 
captured and introduced." 

" It was quite enough to drive all their 
wits away." 

"Yes, quite; and so apparently it did. 
The three first asked if he did not find our 
climate very cold, and the fourth struck 
out in a new line, and inquired * What he 
thought of England?' — a rather comprehen- 
sive subject. The two next returned to the 
low temperature of o^r country, and after 
that a lady requested to be told * Why he 
wore a yellow coat?' and * what was Chinese 
for yellow ? '" 

" That was quite an original idea," said 
Lady Loder, laughing. 
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*^ But afterwards," continued Sir Walter, 
" four people in succession asked if he did 
not find it very cold here, and then I got 
so nervous that I could not listen any 
more." 

" But what was there to say besides ? 
What remark should you suggest ? " 

" Shall I make a confession ? My host 
asked me to be introduced, but as no sub- 
ject occurred to me except the chilliness of 
an English summer, I begged off and 
fled." 

" That was too bad of you, after being 
so critical," said Christine; "you should 
have entertained the Chinaman with half 
an hour's brilliant conversation." 

" And it is horrid of you to have put me 
out of conceit with that meteorological 
observation," said Lady Loder. " As you 
have made your confession, I will make 
mine: it is the one thing I always «ay 
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when I am presented to any Eastern 
grandee." 

" Oh, I shouldn't give it up in your 
place on any account. I mean to bring it 
boldly out on the next occasion ; only, 
having just heard it made a dozen times, 
familiarity had for the moment bred con- 
tempt. I would not for any consideration 
debar myself from any of the well-worn 
remarks that have been * tried and found 
faithful.' One has a whole host of them 
that come in most serviceably." 

" Now be quiet. Sir Walter ; I refuse to 
be put out of conceit with any more of my 
conversation. I am certain the things you 
are going to quote are just those I always 
say." 

" Oh no ! I am sure you are much 
more original ; but I could not get on with- 
out the observations which are the classics 
of British conversation. For example, if a 
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young lady tells one she has never been 
abroad, of course one exclaims, *How I 
envy you ! What a pleasure in store ! ' I 
have always said it, and I mean to go on 
doing so to the end of the chapter. Why 
should one try to steal a march on one's 
neighbours, by saying better things than 
they ? " 

Here several sets of visitors came in, and 
very soon all the chairs in the centre of 
the room were filled. If Sir Walter had 
expected to enjoy much of Maude's society, 
he was disappointed. She moved hither 
and thither among the guests, and talked 
with each fresh arrival, about the amateur 
play which was to be given that evening 
at the Gaiety, the chances of a thunder- 
storm, and the comparative claims of tea 
and iced coffee to being the most refresh- 
ing beverage on a hot day. Three such 
respectable subjects will suflSce for an after- 
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noon party at any time, and Maude was 
far too preoccupied to care to start any- 
thing eke. For a while Sir Walter re- 
mained in his place, and listened as one 
lady after another came in, remarking, 
" We were quite glad to get here without 
a storm, it looks so heavy ; " or, " I suppose 
you are going to the Gaiety to-night?" 
But presently he grew tired of his position, 
and retired to the doorway, where he stood 
and watched Maude. First he thought she 
seemed quite happy, and was unreasonably 
vexed to find her so. Then he thought she 
looked bored, which pleased him no better. 
Being bored, like being cross, is inexcus- 
able in a woman, though perfectly natural 
in the stronger half of creation. Sir 
Walter s usual genial mood had deserted 
him ; he felt captious and critical. Of one 
thing, at any rate, he was certain — Miss 
Loder was the handsomest girl he had seen 
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since he had been in London, and her voice 
was softer, and her hands were whiter and 
more shapely, and her hair of a finer colour 
than any voice, hands, and hair that he had 
come across for many a long day. And then 
her brown eyes with the blue whites ! It 
made you feel queer all over when she 
turned them upon you ; and yet she seemed 
as unconscious of their effect as if the old 
nursery saying were true, "It doesn't 
matter what your eyes look like, as long as 
you can see well with them." Why, most 
women, with only half her good looks, 
would be posing in every imaginable 
attitude; and though it was amusing 
enough to see them at their little dodges 
for attracting admiration, there was some- 
thing splendid in this girl, who let herself 
be worshipped, as the half-dozen young 
men present were worshipping her, and 
seemed perfectly imaware of the fact all the 
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while. Tliat girl should be his wife, or no 
other. 

Very tired Maude felt before it was all 
over, and again the temptation arose to 
plead headache, and remain away from the 
party to which they were going that even- 
ing ; but again her flagging spirits revived 
after dinner, and she made no excuses, but 
dressed herself with additional care, just 
because she felt disposed to be satisfied 
with anything from green baize to brown 
hoUand, and came down with a perfect air 
of cheerfulness about her. 

They fought their way up the crowded 
staircase and entered the room. The first 
person they saw was Lady Wingfield, who 
pressed eagerly through the crush and 
exclaimed, " Oh, Lady Loder, what do 
you think of this shocking news about 
Eustace Simmonds ? " 

" What news ? " asked Lady. Loder, as- 
tonished. 
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"Edith," whispered Nora Wingfield, 
who had heard the reports which were 
<3urrent ahout Miss Loder and Mr. Sim- 
monds, "let us tell her about it and see 
how she looks. — Isn't it dreadful ! " she 
went on, turning to Maude. "He has 
gone oflf, frightfully in debt, with all the 
money standing in his name for the 
Maidenhead party ! " And she peered curi- 
ously in her face. 

But Maude's countenance did not alter. 
Some one had gone off with some money. 
Some one she knew. Some one called 
Eustace Simmonds. By-and-by would be 
the time to take it in ; now was the time 
to talk of it. She must not take it in now. 

" Dreadful, if it is true," she said, quite 
naturally ; " but is it really so ? Do tell 
me all about it." 

" Oh yes ; there is no doubt of it. When 
the meeting was held, he attended, and 
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helped to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments ; but last night he was gone, no one 
knows where, and had drawn out all the 
money from the bank." 

" Mamma never liked him," chimed in 
her sister ; " she always said there wa& 
something queer about him." 

"It is a terrible story," said Maude. 
"I should have thought he was the last 
person in the world to do such a thing." 

" You knew him very well, didn't you ? " 
inquired Edith Wingfield. 

" Yes, I thought so ; but apparently I 
did not." 

" He is in debt everywhere." 

" Is he ? " 

"And had quarrelled with his father^ 
so that he would give no more help." 

" I had heard that they did not get on 
well together." 

" There can't have been anything be- 
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tween them," said Nora, disappointed, as 
they tnmed away. "She never would 
have taken the news so quietly." 

All over the room the same thing was 
going on. The amateur play, the thunder- 
storm, hoth were forgotten, and every- 
where was heard, " What a shocking story 
this is about Eustace Simmonds ! " "I 
always disliked him ! " " Wasn't there some- 
thing very disgraceful at Homburg about 
cards ? " " Had he not a young ward who 
mysteriously disappeared ? " " Was not a 
relation of his transported for life ? " — to- 
gether with a dozen other possible and 
impossible tales about his past history and 
his connections ; and all Maude's friends 
came to talk to her about it, and, according 
to the custom common among young ladies, 
to " see how she looked." 

Lady Loder thought to herself, " Well, 
if Maude ever had any penchant that way, 
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she certainly must be cured by this ; " and 
having watched her young charge talking 
cheerfully, first to one and then to another, 
and noticing that she never avoided the 
subject, and always said the right little 
triviality about it, she decided that Effie 
had given her a needless fright the day 
of the coach-party, and that there never 
had been any danger at all. 

But she did not see her young charge 
after they got home, and she had taken 
off her gown and wreath and had sat down 
to think. At first, even then, she hardly 
realized what had happened ; but all in a 
moment it flashed in upon the very centre 
of her brain and heart. One after another 
the most opposite sensations coursed through 
her mind. Shame for him, shame for her- 
self ; anger that he should have so deceived 
her; intense pity for the man who had 
brought himself thus to sin and shame ; a 
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trembling horror at the thought of what 
such a man might have become to her ; a 
passing moment of self-upbraiding, as if 
it were all her fault, if by her rejection 
she had driven him to this ; an awestruck 
sense of the nearness of the crime, which 
she had often read of in newspapers, . but 
had never contemplated as possible among 
people of her own class ; — all these thoughts 
succeeded one another ; and then a sudden 
chill fear came upon her — he might be 
caught and tried, and found guilty and 
sentenced ! 

And then the sound of those babbling 
tongues rose in her ears — the gay chatter 
of a thoughtless crowd to whom the news 

ft 

of a crime is a pleasurable excitement, 
the ruin of a friend a mere nine days* 
wonder ; and she recollected her own light 
remarks and callous manner, and cried 
shame, poor child ! on what, in her bitter- 
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ness, she called her flippancy. And she 
tliouglit how to-morrow would come, with 
the same gossip and surmises on the part 
of those she would meet, and the same 
outward calmness and levity on her own ; 
and how it would all go on the day after, 
and the day after, and the day after that ; 
and then his face that she had looked into 
and trusted came hefore her, and she 
leant tier head on her hand and sohhed, 
"Oh, how could you deceive me so! It 
was cruel, cruel, cruel ! " And there she 
sat, cold and rigid and miserable, till late 
in the night. 

But the aggravations to her sorrow 
which Maude had expected from external 
circumstances were spared her. The 
following day was Sunday, and it rained 
in such torrents that, except a rush in an 
ulster to the nearest church, there was no 
question of going out, and no visitors came 
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to see them; and Monday's post brought 
the news of the death of an old Scotch 
cousin of Lady Loder's. 

" So tiresome," said that lady, " that it 
should happen just now. I haven't seen 
old Anne McCleane for ten years; but 
Scotch people are so strict about relation- 
ships, they would no doubt be scandalized 
if I went out before the funeral. I am 
afraid you will lose two balls and a concert, 
Maude, for I don't see how she can be 
buried before Thursday or Friday. Well, 
it can't be helped." 

Poor Maude heaved a sigh of relief, and 
said, " Don't think of it on my account. 
Cousin Mary, please. I am quite sure we 
had better stay in till the funeral is over." 

"I am so glad for your sake," said 
Christine, kindly, when next she was alone 
with Maude, " that there will be a little 
quiet this week. You look so tired ; a rest 
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will do you good." It was all she dared 
say to show her sympathy, for her friend 
was reserved and shy ; but the remark, and 
the caress which accompanied it, made 
Maude understand that Christine felt for 
her. 

Later in the day Effie arrived, and on 
hearing of Miss McCleane's death, begged 
that, as all going out was suspended, 
Maude should be allowed to come and pay 
her long-promised visit ; and though no 
one could precisely recollect when, and by 
whom, the visit had been promised, there 
seemed to be a vague idea that it had 
been talked of. So Maude put together 
the few things she wanted, and went 
off to Ijower Belgrave Street, feeling 
that it would be a change and pleasant 
repose to be with the Carews ; and 
Christine remained to keep Lady Loder 
company. 
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Two surprises, one small and one great^ 
fell to Miss Ransome's share that day. 
The first was the discovery, in her hlotting« 
book, of the concert programme which she 
thought she had given to Peter ; the second 
was the contents of a note from her mother, 
which came by the afternoon post, and 
which were as follows : — 



"My darling Christine, 

" So, after all, you have got from 
your fine friends all, and more than all,. 
I asked ! I declare the bit of bacon in my 
mouth half choked me when I saw twenty 
notes fall out of the envelope at breakfast. 
And to send them quite anonymous, too ! 
How delicate ! You know, my dear, how 
I always support the aristocracy; they 
have a tasty way of doing things that 
other people have not. 

" ' Daddy,' says I, as soon as I had got 
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the bacon to go straight, * here's luck ! A 

* 

hundred pounds, as I live.' So your father 
was up, and to my side in a minute, and 
turning over the envelope. *It*s a mis- 
take,' he says ; * I won't have those notes 
used.' But then I took up the piece of 
paper they had been wrapped round with, 
and on it was written, *From a sincere 
friend,' and your father he had to give 
in. 

" How glad I was I had refused to pay 
part of the baker's bill last week, and had 
bought Bee a new hat for the fete instead ; 
for now I can pay the baker in full, and 
the other tradesmen besides ; and see if I 
don't take my custom from that impudent 
fellow, the butcher ! 

^' If you could drop a word of thanks, 
genteelly^ Christine, do it, my dear. Of 
course the gift was from Lady Loder, 
though the hand was not hers — no doubt 
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through delicacy. I would write myself, 
but that I fear it might offend her. 
" In haste, 

" Your affectionate mother, 

Arabella Ransome. 

" P.S. — That uppish girl Charlotte, who 
was maid here, fell down the back stairs 
before she had been a week at Mrs. 
Skipton's, and broke her leg. I say it 
was a judgment on her for the way she 
behaved to me about the mutton. 

"P.S.— I think I shall have a bit of 
news to tell you soon, but I won't say 
what, for it often spoils those things." 

At first, Christine was intensely puzzled 
by her mother's communication. As she 
had never mentioned the straitened cir- 
cimistances of her family to Lady Loder, 
it was highly improbable that the packet 
of notes should have been from her. True, 
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she might have suspected that such a gift 
would be welcome, but Christine knew 
her hostess well enough to be aware that 
it would never have occurred to her to 
send it anonymously. She was not in 
the slightest degree ostentatious, but she 
never would have thought of making a 
mystery of her present, had it been from 
her. On the other hand, who else could 
have been the donor ? 

Suddenly a thought struck her which 
made her cheeks flush crimson. She 
sprang from her chair, and, in a hurry 
that was very unlike her usual quiet 
gliding movements, rushed upstairs two 
steps at a time. She flung the wardrobe 
door open, and thrust her hand into the 
pocket of the gown she had worn the day 
of Mrs. Menteith's tea. It was empty. 
She ran to the drawer where she kept 
her odds and ends, and routed through it. 
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turning everything topsy-turvy. "Then 
I did give it him ! " she exclaimed, with 
tears of vexation scalding her ^eyelids. 

It was all too clear now ! The envelope 
which she had bestowed on Mr. Peter 
Menteith a few days ago had contained, 
not the programme which she had meant 
to give him, but her mother's letter ; and 
Peter, glad to lay her under an obligation, 
had answered Mrs. Ransome's pressing 
appeal, by forwarding double the sum 
mentioned in her note. 

Grief and shame overpowered her. She 
knew that if she wrote home and explained 
her mistake, her mother would flatly refuse 
to return the money, and would merely 
congratulate herself on the fact that her 
daughter had secured an admirer whose 
devotion could be turned to such profitable 
account. This was the point of view from 
which she herself would formerly have 
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looked at the matter^ and she blushed 
hotly as she remembered it. Truly, 
Christine had changed much in the last 
two months. 

She was very angry with Peter for 
reading a letter which was never intended 
for his eyes, and she felt overwhelmed 
with confusion as she reflected that, to 
his unrefined, money-loving mind, it might 
appear as if she had given him the wrong 
envelope on purpose. How should she 
ever be able to face him again ? 

She writhed under the thought. Was 
there no way by which she could repay 
him ? She could write to her father ; 
but the money would be paid away by 
the time her letter reached Falconbridge, 
and she knew he had no means of finding 
a hundred pounds at a moment's notice. 
She would ask Lady Loder for a loan. 
But when so much had been done for her, 
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how could she ask for more ? She would 
sell her clothes ! But a minute's reflection 
convinced her of the impracticability of 
this scheme. 

It seemed as if she were no longer 
mistress of her own actions — as if a hard 
fate had decided her, and she had only to 
carry out its dictates, and become Mrs. 
Peter Menteith. " To be bought, in fact, 
for a hundred pounds," she said bitterly. 
But her whole soul rose up at the idea; 
and the next instant she found herself 
planning to break with him and his family, 
and never see them again. This, however, 
she soon saw would not be very easily 
done ; she could not put an end to the 
intimacy without assigning any reason, 
and the true reason she could not give. 
After much thought, she finally resolved 
that the most dignified course to pursue 
would be entirely to ignore what had 
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passed, in the hope that he would think 
she had not discovered her mistake, and 
had not heard of his gift. Yet, knowing 
him as she did, she had small hope that 
he would be contented without a recogni- 
tion of his liberality, and without giving 
a hint of the feeling which prompted it. 

Well, there was no use shrinking at the 
idea ; all she could do would be to look 
as unconscious as might be when next she 
met him, to avoid all tete-h-tetes^ and to 
suppress any distant aUusion he might 
make to what had happened. 

For fear her mother's good resolution of 
not herself thanking Lady Loder, should 
evaporate, she took up her pen and wrote — 

"Dear Mamma, 

" If it is Lady Loder who has 
made you this kind present, I am sure 
we are all greatly indebted to her; but 
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I entreat you, as the notes came anony- 
mously, to keep to your determination of 
not writing to thank her. If she should 
refer to the suhject, I will give her our 
warmest acknowledgments; otherwise I, 
too, will be silent, especially as you know 
they may after all have been sent to 
you by some of your other friends and 
relations." 

She then went on to comment on 
Charlotte's misfortune, and to beg for 
particulars about the piece of news so 
mysteriously referred to, and which she 
could only conjecture would turn out to 
be that of Beatrix's engagement to some 
one highly approved of by the family. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

'* Some drope of pitee, thurgh thy gentilnesso, 
Upon this wrecchede woman lat thou falle.*' 

Chaucer. 

" Christine," said Lady Loder, when that 
young lady, having smoothed her ruffled 
feathers, reappeared in the drawing-room, 
" I have had a note which makes a little 
alteration in my plans. Lord Glamorgan 
wants me to go to him, at Glaston, for 
Whitsun-week, and act hostess to his party- 
Maude is asked, but he says he has not 
room for you, so I am thinking that you 
may as well go home for ten days, whilst 
the house is empty. I can't leave you 
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here all alone, and I should be sorry to 
miss tlie party at Glaston." 

Christine's face betokened anything but 

joy- 

" You don't look pleased ! Shan't you 
be glad to see your mother ? " 

"Y-e-s," said Christine, slowly. And 
then, with a sudden burst, " Oh, how shall 
I ever be able to bear my life at home 
again ! You don't know what it is, Lady 
Loder ; the noise, and untidiness, and the 
squabbling, and the children;" and the 
girl burst into tears. 

" There, there, don't, my dear ! Please 
don't make a scene ! " ejaculated Lady 
Loder, fretfully. She was not a discern- 
ing woman. Those who lived with her 
might eat their hearts out with grief, and, 
so long as they did not cry, or talk of it, 
she would be none the wiser; but any 
outward show of feeling disturbed her 
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equanimity, and vexed her. " After all, 
it is your home, and I am afraid I have 
done wrong in taking you out of it. But, 
really, you need not distress yourself; a 
pretty girl like you can have no difficulty 
in finding another one. There, there ! " 

At this judicious sop to her vanity, 
Christine showed signs of returning calm. 

" You shan't stay long, if you are so 
anxious about it — only the inside of the 
week ; you can come hack on the Saturday 
if you like. Now write and tell your 
mother to expect you, and say I shall pay 
your journey in order to make it all easy." 

So the letter to Mrs. Ransome was re- 
opened, and a postscript added, with the 
announcement of her impending visit. 

She had hardly resealed it, when a note 
was brought up from Mrs. Menteith, say- 
ing that she had called to see whether her 
darling Christine would like to accompany 
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her to the flower-show at the Botanical 
Gardens. There was surely no reason, 
because Lady Loder had lost a relation 
whom she had never seen, that she should 
mope, etc., etc. 

So Christine, having previously peeped 
out of the window, and ascertained that 
there was no one in the carriage besides 
her cousin Augusta, sent down a mes- 
sage to say that she should be very glad 
to go. 

On the road to the Eegent's Park, 
Christine happened to mention that she 
was returning home for Whitsun-week, and 
Mrs. Menteith at once burst into a storm 
of protestations. 

" Such a thing cannot be thought of, 
dearest, dearest Christine. Why go all 
that way when you have loving friends 
in London? Of course you will come to 
us in Southbourne Terrace. It will be 
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delightful. Naughty, naughty girl for 
not having proposed it ! How fortunate 
that our visit to dear Lady Sandown has 
fallen through ! " 

Christine began to think that, after all, 
perhaps it would be best to accept her 
cousin's invitation, when they reached the 
entrance to the Grardens, and, to her great 
displeasure, who should be seen standing 
there but Peter, in charge of an aunt of his 
whom she had met several times at his 
mother's parties. Mrs. Turner immediately 
appropriated Mrs. Menteith, and Peter 
showed every disposition to do the same 
by Christine. 

"I didn't expect to see you here," she 
remarked ungraciously. 

"Ah, duty compelled me to escort my 
aunt Isabella from her house," he replied, 
with a little laugh ; " and besides," he 
added, in an undertone, "I wasn't sure 

TOL. TT. 25 
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you'd have come if you had seen me in the 
carriage. Would you, now ? " 

" Very possibly not," retorted his com- 
panion. 

" Peter dear," remarked his mother, 
" Christine has half promised to come and 
spend a week with us at Whitsuntide ; you 
must use your influence to decide her." 

" No, have you ? How awfully good of 
you ! " he exclaimed, tis light-grey eyes 
absolutely beaming with gladness. " I 
sometimes think you are more down on 
one than you really mean." 

Unfortunate Peter ! Can nothing teach 
him discretion ? 

" Oh, you think that, do you ? " replied 
Christine. "Now, so far as you ground 
your opinion on this visit that your mother 
talks of, you are quite mistaken. I have 
already written home to tell them to expect 
me, so you see it is out of the question that 
I should come and stay with you." 
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Poor Peter turned pale, freckles and all. 
"I can't think how I always manage to 
blunder on something that makes you 
angry," he said ruefully. " I didn't mean 
anything. You can easily write to Mrs. 
Ransome and say you are coming to us, 
and you know what pleasure you would be 
giving. I would do anything to please 
you, Christine. And I have done whatever I 
could guess — could discover — I mean, what- 
ever it seemed to me would be acceptable 
to you." 

Christine was aware of what his allusion 
was intended to convey, and hardened her 
heart. 

" I don't know what you call doing what 
you think would be acceptable to me," she 
said. " I wonder how often I have begged 
you not to talk of yourself or of me ; and I 
should like to know when you speak of 
anything else." 
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"But just promise me tliis one thing. 
You know how glad we should be of your 
visit ; and I should fancy your people at 

home — just now, perhaps " He stopped. 

stammering. 

" You think my people don't want me ? " 
she said haughtily. "You are mistaken, 
as usual. They want me particularly, as I 
shall be able to tell you if I see you when 
I return from Falconbridge." 

"I wish you weren't so pretty and 
charming, with all your whims," he said 
sadly. " I wish you had small screwed-up 
eyes, and a niggery mouth, like Maggie 
Wetherby." 

" Thank you," replied Christine, slightly 
mollified, however. 

" If you were only a little kind to a 
fellow, you're just the sort of girl one 
would let trample on one, or anything 
else." 
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"What an inducement to be * a little 
kind ' ! '* retorted Christine, sarcastically. 
" How pleasant it would be for me ! '* 

" Do you always snub people as you snub 
me ? " he asked piteously. 

" I don't * snub ' any one," she replied ; 
" but of course one is diflFerent to diflferent 
people." 

If Peter had known his real interests he 
would have taken much less pains to in- 
gratiate himself with his " lady fair." Had 
she seen him devoting himself to some one 
else, as likely as not she would have held 
out a flag of truce, and come to terms; 
but as it was he let her feel how entirely 
his happiness was in her hands : in his 
efiforts to please her he made one awkward 
remark after another which excited her 
displeasure, and then he cowered and 
writhed under her tart replies. 

Another person who was a good deal 
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perturbed by the news of Miss Ransome's 
intended retirement to the country during 
the " recess," was Edward Carew. He 
heard it in Hertford Street, and received it 
in blank amazement. Not that a week's 
absence was any such great matter after 
all, for his vicarage would not be ready to 
receive him for some time, and he would 
doubtless have many opportunities of meet- 
ing her after her return ; but he could not 
shake off an impression that something 
might have occurred to make a permanent 
parting between Lady Loder and her 
young friend, in which case he ran the risk 
of seeing: that fair face with the smiles and 
dimples no more. ^ 

His first move was to call a hansom, and 
drive straight to Effie's, where he told her 
of his forebodings, and consulted her 
anxiously as to whether it would or would 
not be advisable to make the most of the 
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shining hour, and propose to her before 
she left ; but this Mrs. Carew strenuously 
opposed. 

"You really must not be in such a 
hurry," she said ; " I don't believe she 
suspects what you are thinking of. I 
never saw any one who was such a bad 
hand at making love as you. Why don't 
you pay her a little more attention ? Peter 
Menteith will carry her off after all, if you 
go on like this." At which heartless taunt 
Edward looked so woe-begone that she 
repented, and added, " I can't believe she 
will give in^ to that ; but still, do bestir 
yourself if you wish to make all sure." 

As a result of this conversation, Edward 
called again in Hertford Street later in the 
week, and finding Lady Loder out, made 
an excuse, and went upstairs, where he 
spent a blissful hour talking to Christine, 
who, in a confiding mood, poured the tale 
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of her hopes, and fears, and anxieties, and 
difficulties into his sympathetic ear. " You 
have all spoilt me here, I am afraid," she 
said, looking tonchingly beautiful as she 
sat on the sofa, with a tear quivering on 
her long eyelashes. Of course he assured 
her how much he felt for her, and she 
listened to his remarks with repressed 
emotion ; of course he gave her a little 
good advice about the right use of trials — 
how could a young clergyman do other- 
wise ? — and she received his admonition as 
if it had been an inspiration straight from 
heaven. "I have had nobody to tell me 
these things," she murmured. Who could 
have believed that this gentle, tender, sub- 
missive creature could be ^ the same being 
who administered slaps to Hester at home, 
and snubs to Peter in London ? 

Before going away he learnt that Miss 
McCleane's funeral would be over on 
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Friday, and that Christine was going with 
Lady Loder to Lady Emily Beavan's dance. 
How he wished that he had no con- 
scientious scruples against ball-going for 
clergymen (conscientious scruples against 
anything but bazaars are certainly most 
inconvenient things) ; he would have asked 
for a card, and have met her there. How- 
ever, at any rate he could send her a 
bouquet — which he did ; and when on 
Saturday morning Effie benevolently asked 
him to take a note for her to her aunt's, 
Miss Bansome thanked him for his present 
with a downcast glance that made his heart 
beat. He further discovered that she had 
taken his bouquet to the ball in preference 
to a magnificent one, from the hot-houses 
at WoUaston, which had been sent her by 
Peter, and which now stood as public 
property, in a glass on the drawing-room 
table. 
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" Let me make you a stephanotis 
button-hole," she said, ruthlessly extract- 
ing a blossom here, and a spray of fern 
there ; and when Edward replied, " Thank 
you; but is it not a pity to spoil the 
flowers?" she answered, "Oh no, not in 
the least," and, he thought, purposely 
made havoc among them. 

He stayed as long as he could with any 
propriety after Lady Loder had given him 
her note, and then took it back to Lower 
Belgrave Street, feeling light at heart; 
whilst Christine read the newspaper upside 
down, and thought over and over a new 
idea which had just dawned upon her 
mind. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

** Come back, come back ! Yea, back indeed do go 
Sighs panting thick, and tears that want to flow ; 
Fond fluttering hopes upraise their useless wings. 
And wishes idly struggle in the strings." 

Clouoh. 

Perhaps it was the new vision of a possible 
happiness which had floated before the 
imagination of Miss Bansome, that made it 
so bitterly distasteful to her to step, on the 
following Monday morning, into the cab 
which was to carry her off to King's Cross. 
She could not repress a remorseful feel- 
ing at her unwillingness to ret am to her 
own home and relations, but still less 
could she persuade herself that the pros- 
pect of being again with them was a 
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pleasant one. If there had been enough 
to bear when long custom had blunted her 
to the habits and manners of her family, 
what would she not suflFer, now that custom 
had ranged itself on the other side, and 
she was used to the regularity and com- 
forts of Lady Loder s well-ordered house- 
hold ? 

And she would have to remain at 
Falconbridge for six days — a himdred and 
forty-four hours, how many minutes ? But 
here, happily, Christine's mental arithmetic 
failed her. At any rate, she would go 
back by the first train on the Saturday ; 
there could be no harm in that, and it 
would cut off half a day at least. Her 
mournful meditations completely occupied 
her ; she never noticed her fellow-travel- 
lers ; she never looked out of the window 
at the meadows, and woods, and flowery 
hedgerows. 
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At last, after a journey of several hours, 
the engine once more slackened speed, and 
they drew up at the well-known platform. 

There stood her mother, literally shining 
with excitement, and exclaiming loudly, as 
€ach carriage crawled slowly by, "I do 
believe she isn't come, after all ! " 

Beatrix was not with her; but Lotty 
and Florence were, and so was Sophy, and 
so was Hester. "Sophy's ears stick out 
more than ever," was Christine's first 
thought ; " and how red they are ! " 

The four girls stood side by side, looking 
very hot and very dumpy ; and, oh horror ! 
each had got a resplendent new locket, 
of a kind on which Christine had some- 
times cast a pitying glance in the toy-shops 
in Sloane Street. A huge gold oval lay 
on each blue serge bosom, and on it rose 
in massive silver letters, the vowels 0. U., 
crossed by a large spoon. 
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She laad not suppressed the feeling of 
disgust with which the sight had filled 
her, when her mother espied her, and with 
a loud cry of joy rushed to the carriage 
door. " Here she is, dear child. Oh 
dear ! how glad I am to see you ! Kiss 
your sister, children ; " and the four girls, 
who had suddenly become very shy, left 
off twirling the fingertips of their thread 
gloves, and presented four hard red cheeks 
to be kissed. 

Mrs. Ransome rummaged about among 
the luggage for Christine's box. " The 
'bus is so dear," she said ; " I have told 
Ned to step up with the barrow. You 
won't mind walking ? Bee sends her 
love ; she was afraid of the hot sun ; she 
tans so, you know. But my! Christine, 
what a sweet dress! though, to be sure, 
you would put on your best to travel in. 
And, my dear, I hope you are pleased to 
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see ns again, and that you haven't grown 
too fine since you have been away." And 
so Mrs. Bansome rattled on, as she walked 
beside her daughter down the glaring 
white road which led from the station to 
Alexandra Villa. 

At the door they were met by Beatrix, 
who at any rate was a relief to the eye. 
Even Christine, who was in no admiring 
mood, could not help being struck with 
the prettiness of her face and figure, though 
she seemed to have acquired a sort ot 
supercilious beauty-manner which her 
sister did not recollect in her. " How are 
you, Christine ? " she said, rather distantly. 
"I'm very pleased to see you. I would 
have gone to meet you if there had not 
been such a hot sun. Come in and have 
some tea ; it is quite ready." 

" There, child," cried her mother, throw- 
ing open the door of the dining-room. 
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which was the apartment they generally 
sat in when they had no visitors, " we've 
furbished up the room a bit for you, so 
that you shouldn't find things different 
here to what you're accustomed to. You 
see, that packet of notes " 

But this allusion to a very disagreeable 
subject opened Christine's lips. "Well, 
mamma, you have made it smart ! " — 
a questionable compliment that amply 
satisfied Mrs. Ransome, and set her off 
again. 

" I flatter myself this is done quite in 
style," said she, proudly surveying the 
.white walls spotted with gold fleurs-de- 
lis, the muslin curtains tied back with 
pink tarlatan, and the green carpet strewn 
with roses and ferns. "It is tapestry 
Brussels," she remarked, "but it looks 
every bit as good as real ; and being a last 
year's pattern, I got it at a reduction." 
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"Yon always were a very clever hand 
at bargains, mamma/' said Christine, per- 
ceiving that she was expected to make 
some remark 

"And see what the girls have done at 
the School of Art," pursued the happy 
mother, wheeling round, and standing in 
a contemplative attitude to survey the 
pictorial possessions of the family. Exactly 
opposite to the light, hung the old picture 
of the burning ship. It had been lately 
revarnished, so that the flames glared with 
redoubled fierceness, out of a more than 
ever indistinguishable background. On 
one side was a water-colour representation 
of some ragged and afliicted-looking, ox- 
eyed daisies in a blue pot, which testified 
to the talents of Florence ; on the other, 
one of a forlorn and dejected stork, gazing 
at a water-lily, which bore witness to the 

genius of Lotty. " The master says 
VOL. II. 26 
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Florence may come to exhibit in London, 
some day," observed Mrs. Eansorae. 

Happily, just at that moment Mr. Ran- 
some came in, and Christine was not 
obliged to answer. He greeted his daugh- 
ter with genuine pleasure, saying, " I have 
felt quite lost without you, Chrissy. Now 
that I have got you back, I am not sure 
I shall be able to make up my mind to any 
more partings." When tea was over he 
carried her off for a quiet chat, and they 
sauntered about together under the small 
young trees in the stuffy little garden. 

"High tea at seven," shouted Mrs. 
Ransome after them ; " and we are going 
to dress, because we have company." 

" Who is coming, papa ? " inquired Chris- 
tine. 

" Well," said her father, with some hesi- 
tation, " it's some one whom I'm half afraid 
you won't care to meet, but who is^ here 
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a great deal now — ^Albert Palmer. Your 
mother insisted on asking him to-night." 

Albert Palmer! This, then, was the 
explanation of the mysterious hints in the 
maternal letters about Beatrix's hands, and 
Beatrix's hats, and the successes "some 
one " was having at Falconbridge. 

" Is he engaged to Bee ? " she asked, in 
a rather disgusted tone of voice. 

" No, not engaged ; but your mother 
thinks he is very likely to ask her." 

" Oh, father ! " cried Christine, suddenly 
turning scarlet, "do you think Bee has 
told him about that letter; — you know — 
the letter I wrote the morning Lady 
Loder's note came ? " 

"Surely not," replied Mr. Eansome; 
" she would never do such a thing." 

But Christine felt less certain, and the 
thought that this episode in her existence, 
which she would have fain hidden even 
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from her own recollection, had been 
divulged, and joked about by her sister 
and the person from whom of all others 
she would most have wished to conceal 
it, rankled in her mind. However, she 
said nothing, and merely asked, "Does 
Bee like him ? " 

" Oh yes, I fancy so. And, of course, as 
your mother says, it would be a good thing 
to have her well settled. Still, Chrissy, 
though it may be prejudice, I can't bear 
the young man. He has patronizing, 
stuck-up manners and genteel airs that I 
can't endure. His old father, Stephen 
Palmer, who measured calico and flannel, 
and handed them across his own counter, 
and was not ashamed of standing there, 
was twice as much a gentleman." 

At half-past six Christine went in to 
unpack her box^ but she found that her 
sisters had been beforehand with her. 
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They had purloined her key, and had 
taken out her things ; they had tried them 
all on in turn, and had then strewn them 
about, on chairs, bed, and the floor. 

With difficulty she restrained her temper, 
and reduced the room to something like 
order, and then began to dress, among a 
shower of questions from Beatrix, as to her 
parties, balls, and admirers; but on this 
last subject Christine was very reticent, 
or, as her sister expressed it, " very cross." 
If Bee had been less pressing she might 
have told her about Mr. Peter Menteith's 
attentions, though on that new possibility 
which had come into her mind, she would 
still have been wholly silent ; but Beatrix 
was so inquisitive, and, as Christine 
thought, "so vulgar," that she declined 
to answer any questions at all. 

The second Miss Bansome then began 
to talk about her own affairs. She had 
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been amusing herself very well lately. 
One of the committee of the New Lawn 
Tennis Club had invited her to become a 
member, and, indeed, would take no 
refusal. There had been a difficulty about 
the subscription, and he had at once paid 
the guinea for her, and for her mother ; 
only that must not be let out, or papa 
might object. 

Christine knew she ought to make some 
inquiries about the pressing committee- 
man, but she was tired and low, and in- 
disposed to do her duty. " I didn't know 
you could play," was all she said. 

At last the cameo brooch was adjusted 
to Beatrix's satisfaction, and the two 
eisters prepared to descend the stairs, each 
with an uncomfortable feeling towards the 
other in her heart. Bee was doubtful 
whether Mr. Palmer's allegiance might 
not be shaken by the reappearance of his 
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former love ; Christine was wondering 
how much he knew of the letter that 
she had rescued at such pains from the 
post ; and, further, she was cogitating 
what effect such a connection as Mr. 

Palmer would have on her possible future 
relations to Edward Carew. 

The guest was already there, dressed in 
a velvet suit, and with his hair, Christine 
thought, more obnoxiously plastered down 
than of yore, in two loops on his forehead. 

" How do you do, Miss Christine ? " he 
said, rising to meet her. "So you have 
come down to regain your roses in the 
country ? " This with a free-and-easy 

stare. " Why, you have grown pale ! — 
How are you. Miss Beatrix ? Where will 
you sit ? Here, pray take my chair." 

Christine's lip curled. Three months 
ago she, too, would have thought it good 
manners to offer her chair to each fresh 
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arrival ; but now, nnder Lady Loder s 
tuition, she had ceased to do so, and, like 
all converts, looked with withering scorn 
and dislike on her former fellow-trans- 
gressors. 

Bee responded, "Oh no! why should 
I take yours ? " but ended by sitting down 
in it, with a giggle. And Mrs. Eansome 
peeped triumphantly at her eldest daughter 
out of the corners of her eyes, to see if 
she noticed the attention. 

Presently tea was announced by Janet, 
Charlotte's successor, and the party ad- 
journed to the dining-room to refresh 
themselves with tea-cake and bread-and- 
butter, and trifle ; with beefsteak and 
sherry for the gentlemen. 

" Has Miss Beatrix told you of our lawn 
tennis club ? " asked Mr. Palmer. 

" Yes. How many members have 
you ? " 
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" Only thirty as yet," replied Mr. 
Palmer. " We admit by ballot, and black- 
ball mercilessly. In London, of course, 
society is a good deal mixed; but here 
we wish to be very exclusive. The sub- 
scription is a guinea, and that in itself 
will go far to keeping it select." 

« Very far, indeed," said Christine, with 
severe politeness. " And who are the 
thirty fortunate members?" 

"Oh, we have the lord-lieutenant's 
name, and his lordship's promise that he 
and Lady Damer will come to one of our 
gatherings ; and Lady Esther Hanway ; the 
vicar and his wife ; several of the county 
families — I used my influence with them ; 
my fair friend here" (waving his hand 
graciously towards Beatrix) ; '' and a few, 
very few, of the more acceptable among 
the townspeople." 

" Lady Esther couldn't go to the opening 
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meeting," said Mrs. Ransome, " because 
the railway company had charged half a 
crown for bringing her new bonnet from 
London, and she refused to pay more than 
eighteen-pence, so they would not deliver it. 
Dear, dear ! what is the use of being a * lady ' 
if one has to count the pence like that ? " 

'' Better by far not be a ' lady,' and 
have a little more of the ready, I think," 
said Mr. Palmer, pompously. "If I had 
a wife, I should be sorry enough to see 
her bonnet go off in the company's van, 
for the sake of a paltry shilling." 

" Well, Mr. Palmer, it isn't likely that 
you would need to see that," replied Mrs. 
Ransome. And Bee giggled. 

" Do you think there will be a dissolu- 
tion this autumn. Palmer?" asked Mr. 
Ransome, to whom this kind of gossip was 
especially distasteful. 

"Very likely," he answered. "I did 
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think at one time of offering myself as 
member for Falconbridge, but every one 
says that these are not the days for 
a gentleman to enter ParHament ; the 
amount that has to be gone through with 
a constituency must be more than could 
' be endured by a person with any deUcacy 
of feeling," 

"And yet to have *M.P/ after one's 
name, and spend the season in London, 
must be worth a good deal," put in Beatrix. 

" I could spend the season in London, if 
I liked, without going into Parliament, 
Miss Beatrix. But the fact is, London 
doesn't suit my health. Unless one goes 
into society it is no pleasure, and the late 
hours and bad atmosphere of fashionable 
assemblies, are very prejudicial. Dinner 
at eight " 

" Why, that is supper ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Eansome. 
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"Then an at-home, then a ball, — one 
can't stand it. And see how it takes the 
roses out of the young ladies' cheeks! — 
Yon have been out a great deal, I presume. 
Miss Christine ? " 

Bee was quite at her ease as to the 
stead&stness of her admirer; his every 
look at her sister was intended to convey, 
"You poor thing! how you have gone off!" 

Christine was a little hurt, and very 
angry. However, it would be highly 
infra dig. to show her wrath, so she only 
responded gently — 

" Yes ; we went out nearly every night." 

" Do take some more butter, Mr. Palmer," 
interrupted Mrs. Bansome; "not, I dare 
say, that this fresh Aldemey butter is as 
great a treat to you as it is to us ; still, 
you will agree, I am sure, that it is very 
good. Janet's brother is at a farm where 
they keep Aldemeys, and we get some 
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twice a week from there ; and only sixteen 
pence a pound, too, which is cheap nowa- 
days." 

" It is beautiful butter," responded Mr. 
Palmer. " Miss Beatrix, share my pat." 

"Mamma," said Sophy, solemnly and 
rather irrelevantly, "Janet's young man 
has sent her a ring. I saw it." 

"No! you don't mean it? After all I 
said to her ! * Janet,' I said, * if you go and 
get married, after I have been at the pains 
of teaching you the cooking, it's downright 
ingratitude,' I said ; and she promised to 
send him about his business, and cried and 
all ! Eeally, young people's promises " 

But the attention of the juniors had 
already strayed from the maternal lamenta- 
tion. Mr. Palmer was engaged in in- 
ducing Bee to pull a cracker with him; 
and Bee was declaring that " those things 
were full of gunpowder, and she shouldn't 
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dare, for the life of her." However, at last 
she allowed herself to be persuaded. Then 
they snatched the motto from one another. 
Bee coming off victorious ; and then, when 
she had looked at it, she thrust it into 
her pocket, and asserted, with redoubled 
giggles, that she "couldn't read such a 
thing, if it was ever so." 

At last her admirer grew tired of en- 
treating for a sight of the motto ; sa 
Beatrix relented, and then the cause of so 
much bashful modesty turned out to be 
only this — 

# 

" The sight of thy smile is like light to my eyes, 
Thine orbs like forget-me-nots dropped from the 
skies." 

Lotty and Florence, having reached an 
age when " love's young dream " becomes 
deeply interesting, sat side by side listen- 
ing intently, and kicking each other under 
the table when anything especially marked 
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was said. Sophy and Hester were stolid ; 
Mr, Eansome looked vexed, Mrs. Eansome 
deUghted ; Christine was in agonies. And 
this was Monday, and the same thing 
would be repeated on Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, and Friday, And 
July was only two months off, and then 
she should be obliged to come down, and 
stay for ever and ever ! 

After tea they returned to the drawing- 
room, but things did not improve, Beatrix 
sang, and Mr. Albert Palmer leant over 
the back of her chair, throwing in neat 
and appropriate comments on the words 
of her songs; and when the music was 
over, there was more conversation, in the 
midst of which Mr. Palmer, seeing that 
Bee had taken up the kitten, and was 
petting and kissing it, remarked "how 
much he wished he was that kitten! " 

Christine could not help wondering 
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what would happen to Maude if fate 
transplanted her into such surroundings ; 
and with the impetuosity of youth, and 
its ignorance of the vigour of the human 
constitution, she mentally ejaculated, " She 
would simply die ! " 
But— 



Be tHe day weary and be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong;" 



or, in other words, a tea-party, however 
hateful it may be, comes to an end at last. 

Mr. Palmer got up, and, after much 
dawdling, finally said good-bye, and took 
his departure ; and the Ransome family 
prepared to go upstairs to bed — Mrs. Ran- 
some putting her fat arm round the waist 
of her eldest daughter, and whispering 
confidentially in her ear as they laboured 
up the steep and narrow flight — 

" Well, Chrissy, don't you think I shall 
get one of my girls off this year ? " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" C'est line grande misere que de n'avoir pas aBsez 
d'esprit pour bien parler, in assez de jugement pour 
Be taire, YioU le principe de toute impertinence." — 
La Brtjy^b^. 

Christine felt much less miserable next 
morning, when the realities of life were 
uppermost. She helped her mother in the 
kitchen; she mended the old dining-room 
drugget, which was migrating to Mrs* 
Ransome's bedroom, on the first of that 
series of heavenward ascents, that mark 
the declining years of a carpet ; and then, 
after exhibiting such of her toilettes as she 
had brought from London, she sat down 
before a pile of lace and ribbon, to convert 
it into fichus and frills, after the similitude 
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of her own. Her sisters sat with her, 
telling her small bits of local gossip, and 
listening with flattering attention to any 
anecdotes of her town life that she would 
vouchsafe to them. 

In the afternoon she had a walk with 
her father, and was pleased to find what 
happiness her return caused him. He 
opened out to her, and told her details of 
his business that he never mentioned at 
home. It seemed that things were im- 
proving, so that the pressure for money, 
which had been on them for several years, 
was likely to decrease ; and, hearing this, 
she confided to him her troubles about 
Peter Menteith's attentions, and the un- 
fortunate mistake which had laid her 
under pecuniary obligations to him, and 
Mr. Ransome promised by degrees to put 
by the necessary sum, and to return it to 
the donor as soon as he possibly could. 
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" I should be distressed beyond measure,'* 
he said, " if anything of the kind should 
influence you into marrying a man you 
don't care for. As your mother isn't here, 
I don't mind saying so : you know, she 
always laughs at me for what she calls 
my sentimental notions." 

And Christine felt a new warmth in her 
heart for her kind little father, and recog- 
nized that, if the worst came to the worst, 
she would find an ally in him. 

Wednesday was the day of the weekly 
tennis meeting, and Mr. Palmer came 
early to escort his friends to the ground. 
Mrs. Ransome's joyous excitement was 
almost uncontrollable. She was a woman 
of jovial temperament, who, under any 
but the most depressing circumstances, 
thoroughly enjoyed life ; and the prospect 
of an afternoon spent among the envied 
few of Falconbridge, within sight of 
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several " county families," and with carte 
blanche to eat and drink unlimited ices, 
cakes, and tea, all at her companion's 
expense, had raised her spirits to bursting 
pitch. Besides, it was no mean glory to 
be the chaperon of a daughter who was 
an object of attention to the most eligible 
young man in the Falconbridge set. 

" Gro on, Bee," she said in a loud 
whisper, as they started. " Christine and 
I are going to walk together." 

The ground certainly was a lovely spot, 
and as Christine entered its sacred pre- 
cincts, she felt more cheerful than she had 
expected. The day was gorgeous. The 
field was on a slight height, and from it 
could be seen range after range of hills, 
which rose one behind another in the 
distance, till the last became a mere 
shadowy line ; whilst in the foreground 
long columns of smoke, scarcely less blue 
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than the hills, sprang out of a number of 
charcoal-burners' heaps, and stood erect in 
the air, hardly bent aside at the top by the 
light breeze. The trees made a pleasant 
rustle, the shadows flickered on the grass, 
and the scene was redeemed in Miss Ban- 
some's eyes from too much stillness, by the 
groups of gaily dressed girls, who, with 
their attendant swains, were walking about 
on the paths. 

" There is Lady Esther Hanway,'* whis- 
pered Mrs. Ransome, to whom hills and 
dales were matters of entire indifference; 
"and I declare, she has got the new 
bonnet on ! I wonder if she paid the 
shilling after all, or if the company gave 
way ? And my ! Christine ; isn't that Lord 
Damer and his lady? I must make an 
opportunity of speaking to them, after 
dining there, and all. And oh ! Bea- 
trix Why, where's Bee ? Ah ! 
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well ! " — with a knowing smile, as she 
turned round and found her younger 
daughter had vanished. 

Christine could not help wishing that 
her mother did not speak so very loud. 
She thought, too, that she noticed a dis- 
position on the part of the company to 
move away as they approached; and cer- 
tainly, as she looked at Mrs. Bansome, 
whose voluminous person was compressed 
into the tightest possible violet silk, she 
could not feel much surprised. 

" How do you do, my dear ? " It was 
Lady Esther Hanway who was speaking. 
" How do you do, Mrs. Ransome ? May 
your daughter give me an arm as far as 
that bench in the shade ? " And the pair 
walked off together, leaving Mrs. Ransome 
to her own reflections. 

" When did you come down ? " inquired 
Lady Esther. 
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" On Monday ; and I am going back on 
Saturday morning." 

"And have you enjoyed yourself in 
London ? " 

9 

" Yes, very mueli indeed. Lady Loder 
has been most kind ; and I have been out 
and danced more than I ever even dreamt 
of." 

" Ah ! I dare say. Still, London is not 
what it was in my time; society is too 
large now. How far pleasanter it was 
when I was a girl, and we used to go to 
Ahnack's ! Ah ! many is the time I have 
sat on those blue sofas ; " and the old lady 
branched off into reminiscences of her 
youth. After a while she returned to the 
present. "Do you see much of Mrs, 
Carew ? " she inquired. " Dear me ! it 
must be twenty years ago, or more, when 
she was a little thing toddling about in 
white frocks. How time goes ! I hear 
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my nephew, Lord Gresham, has just given 
his living to her brother Edward/* 

"Her brother-in-law," corrected Chris- 
tine. 

"To be sure — to be sure," said Lady- 
Esther. " How my memory is going ! I 
suppose you don't know him ? " 

" Yes, I do," said Christine. " He has 
been staying with his brother whilst the 
repairs at the rectory are being carried 
out. He is very nice." 

" Well, he ought to be ; he is a lucky 
man. That living is worth twelve hun- 
dred a year ; one of the best in England ; 
and there is a capital house. It used 
always to be kept for a younger son in 
our family — quite a provision, you know. 
But Charles Hanway has no turn for the 
Church; and in these days there is such 
nonsense talked about vocations ! so it was 
going begging. And you really think 
Gresham will find him an acquisition ? " 
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"Very much so, I should think. He 
is — oh, very nice," said Christine, taking 
refuge with the incomparable monosyl- 
lable. There are few people who analyze 
character, and can give any reason for 
their likings (reasons for their dislikes 
are far more easily forthcoming), and 
Christine was not one of these. 

** Married, I suppose ? " said Lady 
Esther. 

" No, he is unmarried," repUed Christine. 

" Oh, I dare say a young lady will be 
found quick enough. He has probably 
been engaged these five years ; curates 
always are, and a good thing too. An 
unmarried clergyman is no use at aU." 

Edward Carew engaged for five years ! 
The phrase shot with an unpleasant dart 
through Christine's ears. Not that it was 
in the least more likely because Lady 
Esther had suggested it ; but it might be. 
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Curates are generally engaged, and only 
waiting for a living, to blossom into 
matrimony. To do Christine justice, the 
twelve hundred a year, and the " capital 
house," did not once come into her mind ; 
nor, as a reverse side of the picture, 
Alexandra Villa, with the ferns and gold • 
spots; but an image rose before her of 
Lady Loder's drawing-room, where she 
and Mr, Carew had sat and talked, on the 
day of their final interview. She re- 
membered the interest in her, which she 
had seen in his looks, and heard in his 
voice, and all of a sudden her heart spoke, 
and said, "He has not been engaged for 
five years ; he is not engaged at all." 

" What is the matter, child ? What are 
you staring at?" said Lady Esther after 
some minutes had elapsed, and Christine still 
remained silent, absorbed in her reverie. 

"Nothing," she replied with a start, 
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once more awaking to the scene around 
her. 

" Then let us go to the tent, and have 
a cup of tea." 

Presently they came upon Lady Darner, 
who was laughing heartily. "Oh, Lady 
Esther ! do tell me. Who is that fat 
woman in violet, who has completely taken 
possession of my husband ? She says she 
dined with us last winter, and she has 
carried Damer off to get her an ice." 

Lady Esther whispered something, and 
they moved on, but soon it became pain- 
fully apparent that Mrs. Ransome was 
attracting a great deal of attention. Lord 
Damer had asked after her daughter, and 
Mrs. Ransome was bent on capturing Bee 
in order to introduce her ; but Bee was at 
the opposite end of the tent, and it took 
no small amount of signalling and beckon- 
ing to bring her to her mother's side. 
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"It was his lordship's wish," she said 
proudly, when afterwards recounting the 
incident in family conclave. " He in- 
quired if my pretty daughter was there ; 
and though I knew he meant you, Chris- 
tine, I thought that, as you had had so 
much done for you already, I would take 
the remark for Bee, so I said, * She's some- 
where about, my lord, but she's such a 
general favourite, that I don't see much 
of her when we're out together, though 
I say it that shouldn't.' But just then 
Bee came in sight, so I hailed her, and 
presented her to his lordship ; and he 
remarked they were going to have a ball 
at the Castle in the winter, and he hoped 
she liked dancing, and would come to it. 
Now, don't say your mother does nothing 
for you girls ! " 

As the ground filled, more friends came 
in, and Christine was soon surrounded 
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with old acquaintances and new ones ; for, 
without doubt, she was far the prettiest 
and best-dressed girl present, and every- 
one wanted to talk to her. On the whole, 
she spent a very pleasant afternoon ; and, 
as they walked home, Mrs. Bansome said — 

" Well, Christine, I do think, when I 
see you among other girls, that you have 
gained style in London. You certainly 
were quite among the county family set, 
my dear, to-day." 

But the afternoon's enjoyment was 
dearly paid for by the suffering of the 
evening. Mr. Palmer returned home with 
them, and oh! the gossip that ensued. 
From seven till ten they discussed the 
tennis-party, and the subjects that grew 
out of it. They pitied one girl for having 
" so sadly gone off lately ; " they laughed 
at another for making such a "gig" of 
herself; they asserted that a third was 
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trying to "catch" somebody, and jeered 
at her infinitesimal chance of success. 
Then they reviewed the prices of every- 
thing, from the lace on Lady Damer's 
parasol, to the cost per quart of the ices. 

Tea made a break, but when it was over 
the conversation returned to the original 
subject; the exclusiveness of the society 
was a great cause for thankfulness, the 
absence of the absent being even more 
gratifying than the presence of the pre- 
sent. From the Falconbridge society the 
transition to that of royalty, was, of course, 
but a step ; and Mr. Palmer grew very 
anecdotive about "the Wales'," as he 
called them, and he told so many stories 
of their home life, that it was difficult to 
believe he had not been personally inti- 
mate with them. Finally, he grew equally 
diffuse on the subject of the ladies, whom 
he denominated " the P.B.'s ; " and, dis- 
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covering an imaginary likeness between 
Beatrice and Mrs. Langtry, declared face- 
tiously that henceforth he should never 
call her anything but the " Lily of Falcon- 
bridge." 

" Christine," said Sophy next morning, 
with her usual solemnity, as she and 
Hester and their eldest sister were sitting 
together in the dining-room after break- 
fast—" Christine, when I am grown up, I 
mean to be like you, not like Beatrix." 

Christine put her arm round Sophy's 
thick waist, and gave her a kiss. This 
sisterly caress was partly in recognition 
of the compliment implied in the child's 
remark, partly because the young beauty 
was touched at the simplicity with which 
the little girl was choosing her style of 
future good looks ; whereas she could never 
by any possibility be anything but a 
common, dumpy young woman, with round 
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red cheeks, a snub nose, and prominent 
ears. 

" Why, dear ? " she asked. 

" I think Beatrix is vulgar ; don't you ? 
I should not like to be vulgar." 

" I must own," replied Christine, " that 
I would rather she did not giggle and talk 
as she did last night." 

" I am glad," resumed Sophy, " that you 
refused Albert Palmer after all, especially 
as he never cared for you a bit." 

" How do you know that ? " inquired 
the elder sister, blushing angrily. Much 
as she despised Mr. Palmer, it was far 
from agreeable to be told he had '' never 
cared for her a bit." 

" He said so himself — I heard him," 
observed Sophy, triumphantly. 

" You heard him ? What do you mean ? " 
asked Christine. 

" Yes, I did. It was about a fortnight 
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ago. Bee found the first letter you had 
written to him, the day Lady Loder's 
invitation came; it was in the blotting- 
booky and she showed it him next time 
he called, and they had fine fun over it 
together." 

Sophy did not notice that Christine had 
bitten her lips till the blood came, and 
went on placidly — 

"And he said the letter was directed 
to him, so it was his; and he should 
take it away, and frame it with the one 
he received from you, as a specimen of 
what young ladies were. And then he 
said he had had an escape, for he had 
never wanted to marry you ; only you took 
him into the summer-house, and made him 
offer to you." 

" He said that, did he ? How dared he 
tell such a lie ! " exclaimed Christine, losing 
all self-control. " And you could sit here 
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and hear him slander me in such a 
manner ! And Beatrix allowed it too ! I 
am ashamed of you, Sophy ! You talk of 
not being vulgar ! You are vulgar to the 
backbone, and will be so all your life," she 
added, in her anger striving to say what 
she knew would be most cutting to her 
sister ; and Sophy burst into a roar, in 
which she was joined by Hester, who 
screamed from sympathy, in a higher key. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Beatrix, 
putting her head through the door. 

"A nice set of relations I have," said 
Christine, with withering sarcasm. "No 
sooner is my back turned, than they set 
to work, with their low friends, to make 
game of me, and to libel me. Nice sisterly 
behaviour, I call it." 

" Hoity-toity! " responded Beatrix. " Her 
highness is put out, it appears." 

" It is all because Albert Palmer doesn't 
like her," sobbed Hester. 
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" Be quiet, child !^-or there ! take some- 
thing to cry for," cried Christine, giving 
a shake and a cuflF to Hester, who re- 
doubled her howls. 

" You really should try and overcome 
your jealous temper," remarked Beatrix, 
with provoking calm. " You should not 
expect everybody to prefer you, and then 
you would not be disappointed. I dare 
say you will marry well, after all." 

" Marry well ! " cried Christine. " Do 
you think I would marry that snobbish 
shopkeeper, with his paltry three thousand 
a year ? I could do five times as well as 
that, if I would, at this moment. Let me 
pass, Beatrix ; I am going upstairs." 

"By all means," returned her sister, 
moving aside. " Shall we send you up 
your lunch; perhaps you may not feel 
equal to coming down?" and with this 
parting fling she returned to her occupa- 
tions. 
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This altercation did not make the last 

days of Christine's visit , to Falconbridge 

more pleasant. She remained on distant 

terms with her oflFending sisters ; she froze 

her mother with chilly politeness, when 

she injudiciously attempted to restore 

peace, by pointing out that "it was only 

just and right that Beatrix should have 

one lover, when she herself had the chance 

of so many in London;" and she even 

went so far, on the Friday afternoon, when 

Mrs. Ransome arrayed herself in her violet 

silk, and prepared to receive such of her 

friends as the market-day brought " to 

town," as to go out for the remaining part 

of the day, remarking coldly that she did 

not think any one was likely to call whom 

she should care to see. 

Altogether it was with hardly concealed 
joy on her part, and an equal sense of 
relief on that of the relations whom she 
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left behind her, that Miss Eansome re- 
entered the train on Saturday morning, 
and was whirled away towards the metro- 
polis. 
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CHAPTBE IX. 

" Wie iflt doch die Erde so schoii, so schon ! 
Das wissen die Yogelein ; 
Sie beben ibr leicbt Gefieder 
TJnd singen so frobliobe Lieder 
In den blauen Himmel binein." 

Seinice. 

We must now take leave for a time of our 
offended heroine and return to Maude, 
whom we last saw a fortnight ago, in the 
cab that conveyed her to Mrs. Carew's in 
Lower Belgrave Street. She had gone 
there with a very sore heart, but the 
consideration and kindness which she ex- 
perienced from her cousin, soon produced 
a comforting effect upon her. 

She and Effie had one long talk over 
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the source of her unhappiness, in which 
Maude learnt that old Mr. Simmonds had, 
on hearing what had occurred, immediately 
come up to London; had refunded the 
money abstracted by his son, and had 
induced the committee to promise that, so 
long as he remained out of England, no 
proceedings should be taken against him. 
After that, by common consent, they re- 
turned no more to the subject ; and if, now 
and then, Maude spent an hour in the back 
drawing-room with the newspaper, and, at 
the end of it, had mastered none of the 
details of the " Awful Railway Collision, 
or the " Destructive Earthquake in Peru, 
no one said anything about it. 

One day Lady Loder came to dine, and 
found the party so gay and happy, that 
she remarked afterwards to Mrs. Carew, 
" It was too bad of you to give me such 
a fright about Maude ; I don't believe she 
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ever had the slightest feeling for that young 
scamp." 

Effie made an evasive answer, and turned 
the conversation to other topics. Age and 
experience may bring wisdom on most 
things, but they certainly have the reverse 
effect on all that concerns love affairs ; and 
great is often the wonder of the younger 
generation, who are the confidants of these 
same love affairs, to hear the wildly 
erroneous conclusions propounded by their 

talk as if they were gifted with a special 
insight into such matters. She was too 
well used to her aunt's unpenetrating 
guesses to be much surprised. 

She knew that Maude had had a good deal 
of feeling for " that young scamp " — ^much 
more than in all probability she would 
have had if her surroundings had been 
more congenial to her. It is the girls who 
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have happy homes, where their sympathies 
are occupied, who are hard to please in 
respect of suitors; not those like Maude, 
who was a little stray bird without a nest, 
and therefore all the more liable to be 
snapped up by some hawk or weasel. 

But Effie knew, too, that she had not 
given that love to Eustace Simmonds 
which it was in her to give ; and she knew, 
besides, that Maude felt a considerable 
amount of indignation at the way she had 
been treated by him, and that a little re- 
sentment is a great curative to a wounded 
heart. 

" I wish she could marry happily," she 
said to herself, as she kissed her hand to 
her young cousin before she drove oflf on 
Monday afternoon, well provided with the 
huge chests, without which no well-to-do 
Englishwoman can travel, to meet Lady 
Loder at Victoria Station. 
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On the platform she found her chaperon 
and Mme. Sophie in a state of great excite- 
ment ahout a second edition of enormous 
boxes, which were in imminent danger of 
being wrongly labelled; but soon that 
universal restorer of peace, the whistle for 
departure, sounded, and they were off for 
their Whitsim holiday. 

How green and fresh the country looks 
at that time of year! The trees and 
hedgerows have a variety of colour, which 
has settled down to a heavy monotonous 
green, by the time that the longest day 
is a month past, and the general exodus 
takes place. The robber buttercups, amid 
the long grass, wave and glow in the sun, 
in a manner which is but a dream to those 
who see the meadows only in the shorn 
glories of the aftermath; the very cattle 
in the fields look more appreciative of the 
brightness and warmth, than they do later 
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in the year, when, poor short-memoried 
things, they have come to look on them 
as their right; the birds flit about and 
sing their best, not having as yet ex- 
hausted all they have to say to one another. 
Lady Loder was deep in Ouida's last novel, 
so Maude had nothing to disturb her 
thoughts ; and she lay back in her comer, 
and drank her fill of the sweet country 
sights ; and her heart swelled with a yearn- 
ing for her quiet home, with the sweet 
country sounds, far away among the 
friends who had loved her in a way that 
had given rise to no bitternes^ and regrets. 

An hour brought them to Eotherby 
Station, and then emerged from various 
other carriages, further detachments of 
Lord Glamorgan's expected guests, who 
had travelled down by the same train un- 
beknown to the Loders. 

There was Lady "Vivian, a very fat. 
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very deaf old lady, and her two daughters ; 
a trio with whom Lady Loder was slightly 
acquainted in London. The eldest girl 
was dark and handsome, but indolent- 
looking; she sat down on a bench and 
waited calmly whilst her sister and the 
maid collected all the bags and shawls and 
umbrellas. The second daughter was tall 
and well made, but had a comical little 
crunched-up face, with small black eyes, 
a shaggy fringe, a rather flat nose, high 
spirits, a great flow of language, and a 
general impression that, as Nature had not 
turned her out a beauty, she must look to 
some other line for her advancement. 

Next came Mr. Grosford, an elderly 
bachelor in the Foreign Oflfice, and with 
him was Sir Walter Grenville, whom Lady 
Loder greeted with great enthusiasm. The 
travellers distributed themselves in the 
carriages that had been sent to meet them, 
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and in a few minutes had passed the 
lodge gates, and were driving along the 
approach to the Castle. 

The park was one of the finest in Eng- 
land. On the right, standing together in 
groups, were countless magnificent oaks» 
some erect in their prime, some rent and 
ragged with age ; beneath them lay herds 
of half-tame deer, too used to the sights 
and sounds of civilization, to mind the roll 
of the wheels; on the left was the lake, 
with its multitudes of foreign water-birds 
of strange plumage ; and in front, the fine 
old castle, standing as it had stood since 
the days of Edward III., backed by the 
Penforth Hills, with their red-stemmed 
Scotch firs, and more oaks like those in the 
park below. 

Maude was speechless with admiration ; 
even Lady Loder was struck with the 
beauty of the scene. 
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Lord G-lamorgan received his cousins in 
the big hall, and having ascertained that 
they were neither of them tired, and that 
they required no rest, he took them out to 
join others of his friends who had arrived 
earlier in the day, and were now having 
tea under the great cedar on the terrace. 

"I don't know if you have met the 
Morpeths ? " he said. " He is canon of 
Beetenham Cathedral ; I dare say you have 
heard him preach. His wife is a pleasant 
woman. Several people have failed us, as 
usual; but we have Mr. Campbell, the 
artist, who wants to sketch in the park, 
and Mrs. Campbell ; Mr. Donne, our cham- 
pion tennis-player ; Captain Hotham, whom 
I think you know. Oh yes, and the 
Mappins — Sir John and Lady Mappin; 
they have the great jam-factory at Rother- 
by, and are most kind and useful in the 
place." 



^ 
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The necessary introductions were made, 
and Lord Eotherby, the only child of the 
house, came forward and shook hands. 
He was a fragile-looking young man of 
about twenty, who had been too delicate 
to go to school, and had consequently the 
manners of a home brought up youth. 
His hair was too long, and his speech too 
measured for general popularity; at first 
sight his more rough-and-ready contem- 
poraries used to wish that they ** could 
kick that fellow," though, after a longer 
acquaintance, they usually came to the 
conclusion that he "wasn't such a bad 
chap after all." 

After some tea and a stroll in the 
garden, the ladies went up to their rooms ; 
and Maude found herself in a large and 
somewhat dreary apartment, hung with 
tapestry, and furnished with stiff damask- 
covered chairs, a huge fourpost bedstead, 
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and a wardrobe big enough to contain the 
whole of the forty thieves. She felt rather 
depressed by the chilly magnificence of the 
place. She stood for a while studying the 
hunting scene depicted on the walls. A 
party of tall men, with very small heads, 
and mounted on strangely caparisoned 
steeds, were following hounds of a breed 
at present Unknown in England ; and in 
the right-hand comer, the boar, succumb- 
ing to the foremost of the pack, was 
wallowing in even more crimson worsted 
blood, than the occasion seemed to warrant. 
It took her some time to disentangle the 
legs of the prancing horses, and assign 
them to their rightful owners, but there 
was a strange fascination in the task. At 
last it was completed, and, with a sigh of 
relief, she turned to the window to enjoy 
the glorious view, and to think over the 
prospects of the party. 
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The people wlio attracted her most were 
Mr. and Mrs. Morpeth, and the second 
Miss Vivian. The canon and his wife were 
the kind of cordial, homely people who 
set every one near them at their ease ; and 
Miss Yivian, with her funny little Tartar 
face, and look of irrepressible fun, took her 
fancy too. She was a great talker, rattling 
away with any nonsense that came into 
her head; much addicted apparently to 
playing practical jokes, and given to 
divulging everything she ought to have 
kept secret about her own and every- 
body else's affairs. 

At last Mile. Sophie appeared, and, with 
her assistance, Maude was arrayed in white 
satin and natural orchids, and went down 
to the hall, where she found all the rest 
already assembled. The only unoccupied 
seat seemed to be one next Lady Vivian, 
which she took with some misgiving, as 
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that lady's deafness made her a rather 
formidable neighbour. 

" Have you seen the afternoon paper ? " 
inquired Lady Vivian, turning to her. 

" Yes. There was nothing in it besides 
the account of an awful fire at Hull, in one 
of the mills." 

" Where ? " 

" At Hull." This very loud. '' Thirty 
people were burnt to death." 

" Thirteen ? " 

" Thirty." 

Here Lord G-lamorgan came to the 
rescue. " Will you have the Pall Modi ? " 
he said, giving it to her; "this is the 
paragraph about the fire." 

"A fire? Bless me! Was any one 
hurt ? " 

Elspeth Vivian was looking on with a 
twinkle in her eyes. " I don't think you 
need trouble yourself to make conversation 
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to mamma," she observed; "she is only 
assailable at a particular angle to her left 
ear, and that angle it is very diflScult to 
discover." 

" I suppose she can hear you ? " 
" Oh yes ! — when I mean her to do so, 
that is. But I am not sure that a deaf 
mother is not an exceptional mercy. It 
has one drawback. Clara and I have to 
scream, till we risk altogether losing that 
soft voice which is ^ an excellent thing in 
woman,' but otherwise it is an unquestion- 
able advantage. She would never have 
tolerated half my doings if she had known 
of them ; and as it is, we have all the good 
parts of possessing a chaperon, and none 
of the bad. ^ So sad for girls not to have 
a mother to go out with,' " — this she said 
laughing — " but far sadder, I think, to have 
one who would interview one privately^ 
and scold one for each indiscreet remark." 
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" The most acute of mothers couldn't do 
that by you, Elspeth," said Clara, who had 
joined them. " The strongest constitution, 
and the most enduring powers, would be 
overtasked." 

Here the gong sounded, and, in a few 
minutes, Maude found herself seated at the 
dinner-table between Mr. Morpeth and 
Captain Hotham, before a great deal of old 
plate, and a great many hot-house flowers. 

Sir Walter Grrenville's hopes were dashed 
by being desired to take the eldest Miss 
Vivian, who, not liking to sit with her 
back to the window, placed herself far 
down the table on the same side as Maude, 
thus debarring him from the possibility of 
even looking at her. 

"I will put my menu here," said Cap- 
tain Hotham, setting it on the top of his 
champagne glass, " and then you can take 
a peep at it on the sly." 
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" Thank you ; that is really a most con- 
siderate suggestion. I was just going to 
ask you to give it me when you had done 
with it." 

" * Potage a la bisque.' A good begin- 
ning. 

" I wish they would write the names in 
English. I wonder why they don't ? " 

"I suppose some of them are untrans- 
latable ; and then we ^ snobs of England * 
like to be thought to have French cooks." 

*' And so poor Mrs, Snob has to sit half 
the afternoon with Soyer in one hand and 
Tarver in the other, trying to make out 
whether mayonnaise has two * n's ' or one, 
and whether mulet is, or is not, the legiti- 
mate translation of ' mullet.' " 

" I don't mind bill-of-fare French ; I'm 
quite used to that; but I must say Im 
rather floored abroad, especially in Ger- 
many." 
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"Well, it is some consolation that our 
county newspaper has conclusively proved 
that English only, will be spoken in the 
millennium. Being the best of languages, 
it says, how could any other then be 
used ? " 

" The only fear is. the present system 
will outlast our time." 

" And I am not sure I should like a 
world in which Olendorf, and the ' white 
dog of the baker's grandmother,' were 
things of the past." 

"Captain Hotham," put in Mrs. Camp- 
bell from the other side, " may I ask you 
for the salt ? " 

She was a pretty little woman, who had 
been very much made of in India, the year 
that Mr. Campbell painted his great Hima- 
layan picture; she also had a weakness 
for guardsmen, and when one had taken 
her in to dinner, she had no intention that 
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he should speak much to any one but 
herself. 

" Did not you have a very hot journey, 
Miss Loder?" asked Mr. Morpeth. "We 
drove over from Beetenham, and foimd it 
delightful ; but the railway must have been 
less pleasant." 

"No," said Maude. "I think I like 
being grilled. I took a book in my hand, 
just to prevent myself from imagining I 
wanted to read, and looked lazily out of 

the window the whole time." 

" What author did you choose, to have 
this repellent effect ? " 

"Oh, any author would have done — it 
was no bad compliment to him ; and, in- 
deed, he was one of my favourite writers — 
George Macdonald. The book was * Alec 
Forbes.' Do you know it ? " 

" I read it years ago, when it first came 
out, and remember liking it ; but I have 
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forgotten it completely, all except one 
remark." 

" What was that ? " 

" It was merely an incidental observation 
that I do not think you are very likely to 
have noticed. It was to the eflfect that 
wickedness destroys individuality, and 
reduces people to a dead level." 

" I don't remember that bit. Why did 
it make such an impression on you ? " 

" Because I had always had a theory 
that goodness, not wickedness, lessened 
individuality, and, to see the exact reverse 
stated, struck me. I don't think I give in 
now, much as I admire Greorge Macdonald." 

" I am not sure I quite see what you 



mean." 



iC 



Why, religious people have all one 
model, and one standard — ^namely, perfec- 
tion — and that necessarily renders them 
more or less like one another. Goodness 
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18 one; but evil is endlessly diverse, and 
lends itself mucli more to the formation 
of diverse character. Then, as regards 
conversation, the careless man says exactly 
what he likes, and is funny here, and 
amusing there, when a man whose tongue 
is under control would keep silence/* 

" Yes, I understand : for example, when 
flippant or ill-natured talk was going on. 
And yet it seems hard that his goodness 
should put him at a disadvantage in any 
respect." 

" Well, if it is so, it is a sacrifice that 
must be made to the Master; and he is 
mol*e than compensated in another way." 

" In another world, do you mean ? " 

" Not at all ! Here, below. If a man's 
principles restrain him from being as good 
company as he might otherwise be, they 
furnish him with all the more trust- 
winning, solid qualities. If he is less 
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amusing, from not acting and talking at 
random, he is more dependable, wliicli is 
a far higher merit. His friends know they 
can trust him in deed and in word. They 
feel sure he will not misrepresent them 
behind their backs, nor make good stories 
out of their weaknesses. They may laugh 
and admire less, but they love more." 

" Yes," said Maude, heartily ; " one cer- 
tainly does not give most of one's aflfection 
to the people who are merely funny and 
entertaining." 

"And another advantage the religious 
man has, is that his character is so much 
refined by his religion ; I, who live a 
great deal amongst the clergy, see that. 
I often come across young men, from quite 
the middle class, who have taken holy 
orders from high motives ; they may not 
have much outward polish, but they are 
men of quick sympathies, elevated thoughts* 
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and thorough gentlemanlike feeling. Then 
perhaps I meet a brother who has another 
profession, and another standard : the dif- 
ference runs through the whole tone and 
manner of the man ; he seems to belong 
to another grade of society." 

Maude was silent ; she was considering 
whether she had noticed this among her 
acquaintance and friends. 

'*Miss Loder," said Captain Hotham, 
" do defend me from Mrs. Campbell ; she 
is attacking me for not liking *Theo- 
phrastus Such.'" 

" Then I think you will be between two 
fires, Captain Hotham; for I like it very 
much myself. What have you to say 
against it ? " 

" Why, for one thing, the thoughts are 
concealed behind the language, and when 
you have got at them " 

"They amply repay you," interrupted 
Mrs. Campbell. 
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" Sorry to differ from you," drawled the 
gentleman, in his usual languid way. " I 
quite know how hateful I must be to my 
species, without having my attention 
drawn to a dozen new faults, which must 
render me even more detestable to them 
than I suspected ; and as to my neigh- 
bours, I don't want to have all their 
failings, which have hitherto escaped me, 
pointed out to my notice. There is 
already one house to which I can't go, 
because my host is always asking leading 
questions to find out the price of every- 
thing I possess ; and another that I have 
given up, because my hostess is perpetually 
quoting a conversation she once had with 
John Stuart Mill. Why should I be put 
off the remaining few, by being led to 
detect things quite intolerable in them ? " 

Maude saw that Mrs. Campbell did not 
wish that she should be included in the 
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discussion, so she replied, " I see that wo 
are not at all agreed, so I shall leave you 
unprotected to the tender mercies of Mrs. 
Campbell." 

" I think Captain Hotham is right to 
a great extent," remarked Mr. Morpeth. 

" Do you, indeed ? " exclaimed Maude, 
surprised. 

"■I doubt whether it is advisable to he 
always striving to detect and guard against 
pMsible weaknesses in one's self; and I 
am sure it is very undesirable to be con- 
stantly in search of them in others. The 
one is enervating, and the other unchari- 
table ; and both make people too sensitive 
to do and to bear, as they should do and 
bear, in this world of mixed good and evil. 
That self-torturing, critical spirit seems to 
me one of the great vices of the rising 
generation." 

" We are certainly not an enduring race 
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about small things ; we could have a 
finger cut ofiF without flinching, but we 
cannot stand the tiny worries of life. In 
my soberer moments I often laugh at the 
trifles that exasperate me at other times." 

" Pray confide them to me, that I may 
do my best to avoid them whilst I am with 

you." 

" One of the worst is a trick of an old 
uncle of mine who used to come and stay 
with us at Selby. When he wants any- 
thing (for he is an invalid, and can't fetch 
and carry for himself) he taps three times 
on the floor with his stick, and points to 
it, instead of asking some one to givg^ it 
him : when these taps come for the fiftieth 
time in the day, it is really very aggra- 
vating. — Oh yes! and another most pro- 
voking habit in the same uncle is that of 
saying *you know* at the end of every 
phrase, whether one knows or not ; how- 
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ever, half the world do that, as well as 
he. Now, you are not to laugh," she 
added, seeing a smile on Mr. Morpeth's 
face. 

" I am not laughing ; it would be in- 
human to ridicule such woes. I am glad, 
however, to think that I never tap three 
times with a stick when I want anything, 
and that I have already fought and con- 
quered the habit of saying *you know,' 
when there is no question of knowing 
anything." 

Here their attention was attracted by 
peals of laughter from Elspeth Vivian. 
She was tormenting Mr. Donne with stories 
the point of which he could not see, riddles 
which he could not guess, and questions 
which puzzled him to decide whether they 
were riddles or chaff. He was a slow 
young man, first-rate at out-of-door games 
and sporting, but seen to less advantage 
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in society. He never was quite sure 
whether the laugh was with him or 
against him, and he rarely understood the 
drift of a remark till he had slept on it, 
after which it had become rather late to 
make a brilliant rejoinder. He was suffer- 
ing a good deal under Miss Vivian's per- 
secution, but yet he was partly enchanted 
by her ; and she seemed to be highly 
diverted by her companion. 

When dinner was over. Lady Loder said 
it was a pity to lose so fine an evening, 
and proposed that they should fetch some 
wraps, and go for a turn on the terrace. 
The gentlemen soon followed, and Sir 
Walter had at length an opportunity of 
joining Maude. 

" I call this perfect ! " he exclaimed. 
"Isn't it delicious to be in the clear cool 
air, after that smoky, smutty London ? " 

"You are a most fickle person," she 
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replied ; " only the other day you were 
singing the praises of * smoky, smutty 
London/ as if there was no other such 
place in the world." 

"Nor there is, after all. Still, the 
country has its merits. As the children 
say, * I like both best.' " 

They sauntered along the broad gravel 
walk. The bright silvery moon threw 
sharp shadows at their feet ; here and 
there a last autumn's leaf came forth from 
its retreat, and rustled along after them 
in the draught made by their passing ; all 
else was still and calm. The breeze was 
heavy with the scent of spring blossoms ; 
little currents of air, now hot and dry, 
now cold and damp, drew across their 
faces ; the bats wheeled round and round 
their heads. Not far off were voices 
laughing and talking together in groups, 

or speaking in lower tones as a couple 
VOL. n. 30 
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of friends strolled away from the rest 
beneath the trees. 

Maude was calmly and peacefully happy ; 
she was enjoying the absence of the 
London roar ; she was enjoying the sweet- 
ness and restfulness of the night. Not so 
Sir Walter; he had a hundred things he 
wanted to say to her, a hundred questions 
he wanted to ask. He was not a shy 
man ; words in plenty usually found their 
way to his tongue ; yet here he was walk- 
ing beside the girl whom he loved, and 
not a thing could he think of to say. 
How awkward the silence was growing ! 
Presently his companion broke it with a 
trivial question. 

"How did you like Miss Vivian at 
dinner ? " 

" Oh, I liked her ; she is a good sort of 
girl, I think ; but I don't know that we got 
on particularly. I had hoped that I might 
have been near you." 
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" Isn't it odd how much better one feels 
to know people whom one has met half a 
dozen times in the country, than those one 
sees every night in London ? " 

" Yes! " he said, his heart beating. " You 
and I are quite old friends, are we not ?" 

" Quite," she answered lightly. " I sup- 
pose it is because at parties one only sees a 
little comer of people . Now, I might have 
met you at a hundred balls, without finding 
out how you look after your schools and 
your place, and how you spoil your dogs, 
till they die of hot fires and over-eating, in 
middle age ; the knowledge of all that, lets 
me into the secret of your tastes and cha- 
racter more than three months of ball talk." 

Sir Walter was gratified. He did not 
delude himself; he knew that Maude did 
not entertain for him the feelings which he 
had towards her ; but a special intimacy, 
and relations of good fellowship above 
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those which existed between her and any- 
other member of the party, furnished at 
least a favourable starting-point. If two 
or three meetings in the country had had 
so good an efifect, what might not be hoped 
from more of the same nature? This 
thought was in his mind as he answered, 
apparently rather far from the point — 

" Shall you be staying at Selby later in 
the year ? " 

" I don't know," she returned. " If my 
cousin would only consent, I should so like 
to go there with her, for the summer 
months. She might just as well do that 
as go to Scotland or Switzerland, when 
London breaks up." 

" I wish she would," he said eagerly ; 
" do make her." And then, seeing that his 
companion looked a little surprised at his 
energy, he hastened to add, by way of 
qualification, " It is so awfully lonely at 
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Shustone, and there are so few neighbours. 
Not but that I feel it as little as anybody- 
could. I am used to being alone ; I never 
had any home." 

"Had you never any brothers or 
sisters ? " 

" No. My father and mother both died 
when I was quite a small boy, and at five 
I went to a lady's school at Malvern. She 
was good to me, and therefore the other 
boys hated me, and used to stick pins into 
my legs, and put sand in my pudding, so 
that the holidays which I spent at the 
school were my only good time." 

" Poor little creature ! " said Maude, 
pityingly. " Did you stay there long ? " 

" Till I was ten ; and then I was sent to 
Cheam, and afterwards to Eton. But I 
used to feel awfully jealous on the 4th of 
June, when the other fellows had friends 
who came down, and sisters to go about 
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with, and no end of tips, and I had to 
wander ahout alone. It's tremendously 
against a fellow having no relations." 

" It must be very sad," answered Maude. 
^*I can't remember my father or mother; 
but I had my aunt, and I don't know 
what I should have done without her." 

" Yes, one person would make all the 
diflference," he said, thinking more of his 
own future possibilities, than of his com- 
panion's past. "Of course, all the fellows I 
was most fond of had o^her people that they 
cared for more than they did for me. There 
was one at Cheam — George Rowney — I 
used to follow about like a little dog, and 
cry if he got swished ; and then one day his 
brother came down, and he gave me a kick 
because 1 came into his room, where they 
were sitting talking together." 

" I always think boys are little savages," 
said Maude. 
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" Oh no ; they don't understand, that is 
all. I wonder if it will be the same all my 
life, and if I shall never have any one to 
take an interest in me ? " 

" I hope not ! " exclaimed Maude, im- 
pulsively, and then stopped short. It is 
not easy for a young lady of nineteen to 
tell a young man of four and twenty that 
there may be days of companionship and 
ajffection in store for him. 

'*I know most fellows marry," he said 
simply ; " but. Miss Loder, it isn't every 
one I should care to marry; and per- 
haps " 

" Don't let us contemplate such unfortu- 
nate possibilities as that you should never 
find any one to suit you," said Maude, 
laughing, " I think there is something in 
moonlight that makes one mournful. Hark ! 
what is that noise ? " 

"Only an owl," replied Sir Walter. 
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" There seem to be a great many here ; I 
heard them snoring and too-hooing all the 
time I was dressing." 

" What a noise they make ! " 

" Don't they ? But we men are the 
animals which have the least power of 
any, of making ourselves heard. I saw 
once, in a natural history book, that if a 
cricket's voice was multiplied in strength, 
by the number of times man exceeds him 
in size, he would be heard all the way from 
here to St. Petersburg." 

For some time longer they strolled about 
together, talking of indifferent matters, 
and feeling very contented and happy in 
each other's company; and then a voice 
sounded from a distance. " Maude, where 

■ 

are you ? It is getting damp, and we are 
going in." It was Lady Loder who was 
calling ; and the pair turned homeward, 
and joined the rest at the front door. 
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The worst part of after-dinner walks is 
that the house feels so fearfully, intolerably 
stnjffy on returning to it. The most agree-^ 
able assemblage of wits and geniuses could 
be nothing but commonplace bores, if trans- 
ferred from moonlight, and the clear 
canopy of the heavens, to the glare of 
lamps and candles, and the exhausted 
atmosphere of a drawing-room ; how much 
more so the ordinary party at Lord G-la- 
morgan's ! Signs of lassitude and dejection 
appeared, and no one responded to the 
host's cheerful question, "Is it too late for 
a round game, or some music ? " Captain 
Hotham tried to engage Lady Vivian in a 
conversation about the relative merits of 
wood pavement and asphalte ; but finding 
that she thought he had inquired whether 
they had any nightingales at Inglebar, he 
had not the energy to recommence the 
assault, and relapsed into silence with a 
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yawn, which Lady Loder took as a hint, 
and soon gave the signal for going up- 
stairs. 

" I shall come into your room presently, 
if I may," said Elspeth Vivian to Maude, 
as they parted on the landing ; and, good as 
her word, she presented herself within ten 
minutes, in a many-coloured dressing-gown, 
at Maude's door. 

"I always think these nocturnal visits 
are the best part of the four and twenty 
hours," she exclaimed. "Now, in ten 
minutes we will be friends, and you shall 
tell me all your secrets." 

" Indeed I shan't," replied Maude, 
laughing. 

" Then I will tell you mine, which will 
do just as well. What do you think of 
Mr. Donne ? " 

"I don't know; I haven't had any 
opportunity of speaking to him." 
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"Did you hear that we are all going 
to-morrow to the archery meeting at Rip- 
stone ? Well, Mr. Donne says he is sure 
to have to propose the health of the ladies, 
and I am going to write his speech." 

" Are you, indeed ? " 

" Yes, and that before the inspiration is 
off ; — now, before I go to bed ! " 

" He will never get through it. You 
will have to finish it for him." 

" I don't care if I do. Oh, wasn't Clara 
disgusted at dinner ! I was sure she was 
meaning to get up a flirtation with Sir 
Walter Grenville, and he " 

" He what ? " 

" Now, don't pretend that you don't see 
quite plainly that he is bewitched by you." 

" By me ? Nonsense ! I hardly know 
him at all." 

" Listen to her ! " said Elspeth, convulsed 
with laughter. " She hardly knows him 
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at all. I wonder what he would say to 
that?" 

" Don't invent such fictions," said Maude, 
vexed ; " it makes one shy and uncomfort- 
able with people for nothing." 

" Oh no, not at all ! and if it did make 
you a little shy, that would be very becom- 
ing. If you were a young man I shouldn't 
say a word. I wonder why," pursued 
she, lapsing into a philosophic mood — "I 
wonder why men are so different to girls 
in that respect? They will all cut their 
nearest and dearest, if any one starts a 
report they are going to marry her. I 
have had it done to me scores of times ; and 
it is so tiresome, because one can't say, * I 
quite understand that you are not going 
to propose to me, and I don't in the least 
wish you to do so ; but do let us go on 
being friends.' Is there a bit of paper in 
the drawer ? " she went on, the reflective 
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mood having suddenly terminated. "I 
know what I mean him to say, so it won't 
take a minute;" and she sat down and 
scribbled a page very rapidly. 

" Will the Bow-meeting be amusing ? " 
asked Maude. 

" Oh no, awful ! It is all very well for 
the natives who know each other, but for 
the outsiders it is quite the reverse. How- 
ever, I generally manage to beguile the 
time somehow. And now I shall just call 
Mathews, and make her slip this paper 
under Mr. Donne's door, that he may find 
it when he comes back from the smoking- 
room." 

" Do read it to me." 

" Oh no ; that would spoil it all for to- 
morrow." 

Mathews came, but flatly refused to be 
Miss Vivian's messenger. That she, after 
fifty years of irreproachable respectability, 
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should be seen thrusting notes at midnight 
under young gentlemen's doors, was a 
thing not to be thought of; so Elspeth 
said good night to her friend, and trotted 
oflF down the passage to deposit her billet 
herself; whilst Maude sat and thought 
over what she had said about Sir Walter 
Grenville's liking for herself. 

She knew that often lookers-on see most 
of the game ; but she fancied her loquacious 
little acquaintance might very likely have 
a vivid imagination, and be on the look- 
out for more than there was to see. She 
herself had never traced in him anything 
more than ordinary friendship. True, he 
had spoken very confidentially to her that 
evening; but, then, moonlight walks are 
known to lend themselves to confidences; 
and certainly, if he had any such thoughts 
of her as Elspeth had suggested, he would 
never have discussed the prospects of his 
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future life so calmly with her, and then at 
a moment's notice have stopped and talked 
of the vocal powers of owls and crickets* 
It really would be very silly to worry 
herself for nothing ; and though nothing 
could be sadder than that that nice merry 
boy should grow attached to her, when she 
had not the slightest feeling for him, the 
whole thing was so unlikely, that she 
really might banish all fear from her 
mind. 

But for once Miss Loder was quite 
wrong, as people generally are when they 
found elaborate theories upon such ex- 
tremely slight foundations. The world is 
very fond of concluding a great deal from 
the fact that Mr. A. is perpetually talking 
of Miss B., or that Miss F. looked con- 
scious when Mr. G. was mentioned, but 
it is generally widely astray in its deduc- 
tions. It requires more than mere ac- 
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quaintance to interpret these signs; close 
friendsliip often fails to read them aright ; 
and firm as she was in her conviction, 
Maude had not that intimate knowledge 
of Sir Walter GrenviUe's disposition, which 
might have enabled her to judge of him 
correctly. 

He had changed the subject of their talk 
at her leading, because he felt he was 
beginning to tread on dangerous ground. 
He knew the time had not come for 
making his avowal ; he had been going 
too fast, and was glad to embrace the 
opportunity she gave him of drawing up ; 
but none the less was it his firm and fixed 
intention to recur to the subject at no 
very distant day. 

END OP VOL. n. 
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